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His Eminence Cardinal Farley.—Another memorable 
day in the ecclesiastical history of New York was the 
25th of January, when with solemn and impressive cere- 
monies in St. Patrick’s Cathedral the clergy and laity of 
the archdiocese and of many other dioceses gave their 
first ecclesiastical welcome to the well beloved Cardinal 
John M. Farley. The venerable Cardinal Gibbons added 
lustre by his presence to the grandeur of the occasion. 
It was the first service in the country with two American 
Cardinals enthroned in the sanctuary. Twenty bishops in 
their episcopal robes, numerous monsignori, for seven of 
whom the new cardinal brought titles from Rome, five 
hundred and more of the secular and regular priest- 
hood, were seated within the chancel, and with the 
Knights of various Orders, an army of representatives 
of the Sisterhoods and the Brotherhoods in the arch- 
diocese and 8,000 of the laity in the body of the great 
church, testified by their number and variety to the 
unanimity with which all the members of the Church 
revered and honored the new Prince of the Church. The 
Most Rev. Edmond F. Prendergast was the celebrant of 
the Solemn Pontifical Mass, and the Right Rev. Thomas 
F. Cusack, Auxiliary Bishop of the Archdiocese, was the 
preacher. Beyond question the celebration was in some 
respects without a parallel in the Church history of the 
United States. 


How Revolutions are Made.—A side light is given us 
by the New York Tribune on the origin of revolutions 
in the Central American republics in the examination of 
Isa W. Hein, who on January 25 received a verdict of 
$14,076 in the Supreme Court in his suit for $35,000 due 
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duras Syndicate. The Government of Honduras had 
revoked the railway franchise held by the Syndicate and 
the Syndicate tried to get it back. Thereupon, said 
Hein, six or seven members of the Syndicate, whose 
directors included former Senator Chauncey Depew and 
John Jacob Astor, contributed $5,000 to $10,000 each to 
a revolutionary fund of $50,000, for the reinstatement of 
a former President of the Republic, as a means of get- 
ting back the franchise. The uprising got under way, 
and Hein was sent back to Honduras to look up the 
former President, who got the $50,000 as a loan, and to 
if possible, the unused war fund. The Syndi- 
get back part of the money, but Hein had paid 
expenses on the trip. 


recover, 
cate did 


his own 


Art Treasures for New York.—]. Pierpont Morgan, 
Jr., and Dr. Edward Robinson, director of the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York City, confirmed the report 
trom London that the Morgan art treasures, valued at 
$60,000,000, which for many years have been on show 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington, 
would be moved here in a short time. They added the 
information that in all probability Mr. Morgan's pians 
would be extended to his famous collections of paintings 
and miniatures at his London home, Prince’s Gate, Hyde 
Park. Both Dr. Robinson and Mr. Morgan, Jr. denied 
the statement in the London Times that the withdrawal 
of Mr. Morgan’s collections from the South Kensington 
museum was the result of dissatisfaction on his part 
with the manner in which the collections had been treated, 
or of any resentment towards authorities in England. The 
removal of the tariff from all works of art over twenty 
years old is given as one of the chief reasons for the 
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transfer at this time. Whatever comes from the London 
collections will be exhibited in the new extension of the 
Metropolitan Museum at the northern end of the Fifth 
avenue front. Mr. Morgan went abroad, his son said, 
for the express purpose of thoroughly going over his 
collections before bringing them to this country. 


Officials Die in Wreck.—A collision on the [Ilinois 
Central, thirty miles from Centralia, Ill., resulted in the 
death of James T, Harahan, former president of the 
Illinojs Central; Frank O. Melcher, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Rock Island Railroad; E. B. Pierce, General 
Counsel of the Rock Island, and Eldridge E. Wright, 
vice-president of a Rock Island bridge company, and a 
son of Luke E. Wright, former Secretary of War. The 
four men met instant death, and three others were 
seriously injured. Mr. Harahan was retired by the 
Illinois Central on a pension a few months ago. When 
an engine runs into the rear of a train and a private car 
of wooden construction receives the impact the con- 
sequence is inevitable. 


Railroad Over Florida Keys.— The completion of the 
Key West extension of the Florida East Coast Railway 
marks an important epoch in railroad engineering. By 
using the Florida Keys as stepping stones this steel high- 
way runs over 156 miles of salt water, from a point a 
few miles south of Miami to the island city of Key West. 
Forty-two Keys, or islands are crossed. The longest 
of the viaducts over the open sea—that at Long Key— 
is nearly seven miles from end to end. For long stretches 
the tracks are shaded by waving forests of cocoanut 
palms, which with the dazzling white of the coral make 
an enchanting scene. Since work was begun, in 1905, 
immense pile drivers have been sinking foundations, 
huge dredges have been sucking up sand from the bot- 
tom of the sea to construct a road, and an army of be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 men has been pushing its way 
steadily southward. The building of the road is the 
realization of the dream of Henry M. Flagler, Standard 
Oil magnate and financier. The project, which has cost 
about $25,000,000, will shorten the time from Florida 
mainland to Cuba by twenty hours. 


Mexico.—Yucatecan planters are distressed at the re- 
turn of the Yaquis to their former home, for laborers 
cannot be obtained to replace them. Moreover, each 
adult Yaqui represented a cash outlay of five hundred 
pesos, which were used to induce Government agents to 
convey the prisoners of war to places where they were 
in greatest demand. By order of the War Depart- 
ment, ex-President Diaz has been placed on the retired 
list, with an annual salary of six thousand, five hundred 
pesos. The personal guarantees secured by the Con- 
stitution have been suspended for four months in the 
States of Guerrero and Morelos, and in parts of the 
States of Mexico and Puebla. Only officers of rela- 

















tively high rank, however, may order the summary ex- 
ecution of offenders captured during the reign of martial 
law. The object is to put an end to some bands of 
brigands who are terrorizing the people and committing 
depredations. The Right Rev. Thomas P. Boggiani, 
Bishop of Adria, has been named Delegate Apostolic in 
Mexico. A commission has been appointed to effect 
an amicable settlement of the long-standing boundary 
dispute between Mexico and Guatemala.——General 
Reyes has admitted the authorship of the manifestoes 
addressed to the people and the army in favor of a 
rising against the Madero Government. A great step 
forward has been made at a conference between mill- 
owners and operatives, at which the Minister of Govern- 
ment presided. Henceforth, ten hours shall constitute a 
day’s work. Those who wish to work longer shall re- 
ceive extra pay. The wages now paid for ten hours’ 
work shall not be smaller than those formerly paid for 
twelve or fourteen hours’ work. Those engaged on piece 
work shall receive an increase of ten per cent. in their 
wages: The government will watch over the observance 
of the agreement. Nearly every cotton mill in the re- 
public was represented at the conference. 











Canada.— Mr. Lancaster proposed his Bill against the 
Ne Temere decree in parliament. It was clumsily drawn 
to provide that every ceremony of marriage performed 
by any person authorized to perform any ceremony of 
marriage by the laws of the place where it is performed 
shall be held a valid marriage, notwithstanding any dif- 
ferences of religion in the persons married, and without 
regard to the religien of the person performing the 
ceremony. He said that on account of the Ne Temere 
decree, some judges of Quebec had decided mixed mar- 
riages in that province to be unlawful unless contracted 
before a Catholic priest, and that he had come to the 
rescue of the victims of such decisions. The Prime Min- 
ister pointed out that Mr. Lancaster, though a lawyer, 
was mistaken regarding the fact on which he based his 
Bill. All questions in Quebec touch marriages between 
Catholics, and no mixed marriage has been declared null 
civilly because not in accordance with the canon law. 
He showed that Mr. Lancaster’s Bill, if constitutional, 
would open the way to all kinds of interference with pro- 
vincial marriage laws; that if, for example, British Col- 
umbia should make a law requiring Orientals to be mar- 
ried before a certain official, some other person would be 
able to come in and take his place in defiance of the 
provincial, law. This forced Mr. Lancaster to confess 
that his Bill was aimed at Catholics only, and only at the 
Province of Quebec. Mr. Borden moved the adjournment 
of the debate to enable the government to submit the ques- 
tion of the constitutional powers of parliament to the 
Privy Council. Sir Wilfrid Laurier suggested that they 
might as well wait to see what the Quebec courts will 
decide in cases now before them. Mr. Doherty, Minister 
of Justice, agreed with the view of his predecessor in 
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the late government and the opinion of the most eminent 
lawyers, that parliament has no jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter. He pointed out that not a single case before the 
courts was touched by the Ne Temere decree. He gave 
it as his opinion that the Quebec code recognized those 
religious impediments only which were in force at the 
time it was made, that it did not confer upon religious 
denominations the right of multiplying impediments in- 
definitely, and that under it no question of the invalidity 
of mixed marriages before Protestant ministers could 
arise ; they had always been recognized and always would 
be recognized. The Bill therefore pretended a remedy 
where there is no wrong. The temper of Mr. Lancaster 
and his friends may be judged from the statement of one 
of them, a Mr. Barker. He hoped that a peaceable solu- 
tion would be found, for Ontario was determined to re- 
form the marriage law of Quebec. Mr. Borden’s motion 
was carried by 26 majority. In view of the speech of 
the Minister of Justice, one should say that the Govern- 
ment would have been more consistent had it followed 
the example of the late ministry. But it has to consider 
its supporters and temporize. 


Great Britain.—The dispute in the Lancashire cotton 
mills has been patched up. The three work-people, 
whose refusal to join the union gave occasion to it, 
have been persuaded by frequent mobbing and boy- 
cotting to change their minds; and they are now mem- 
bers in good standing. The Admiralty is laying in 
an immense stock of coal in view of the possible strike. 
It was announced last week that Admiralty 








yachts had been laid up and the cost of their main- | 


tenance had been applied to the support of the new naval | 
| Technical Institute, Mr. T. W. Russell, M. P., said that 


war staff. Lest some should hasten to praise unduly 


Mr. Winston Churchill and his colleagues for patriotic | 


self-sacrifice, it will be well to state that the yachts in 
question are not those used by the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, but those used by certain high naval officers, 
e. g., the commander-in-chief at Portsmouth, who, as 
he has his flag in the Victory, needs something of the 
sort to get an occasional glimpse of blue water. 
Emily Davidson, a leader among Woman Suffragists, 
has been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for 
putting a parcel soaked in kerosene into a letter box. 
She says she did it as a protest against the omission of 
women from the announcement of a manhood suffrage Lill 
in the King’s speech. It is hard for a mere man to see 
any connection between the destruction of his letters and 
the deficiencies of the Government. Mr. Philip 
Snowden, M. P., complains that the “people’s budget”’ 
has not fulfilled the promises of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and calls for further legislation against the 
rich. 








Ireland.—The Ulster Unionist Council, which pro- 
claimed that in case Home Rule were enacted they would 
erect a Provisional Government in North-East Ulster, 








has issued a statement that they will not permit the 
Home Rule meeting which Mr. Churchill is announced to 
address in Belfast, February 8, to be held. The meeting 
is called by Lord Pirrie and the Liberal Association of 
Belfast, and Messrs, Churchill, Redmond and Devlin are 
invited guests. The Liberal papers point out that these 
authoritative Unionist declarations manifest disloyalty, 
constructive treason and opposition to freedom of speech, 
which is the more remarkable that a former Viceroy, 
Lord Londonderry, is a party to the manifesto. There 
are 100,000 Home Rulers in Belfast, and in Ulster they 
are slightly over half the population. Bishop O’Don- 
nell, of Raphoe, has issued an explanation of the recent 
decree of the Pope on the citing of clerics before secular 
courts which has been much exploited by the Orange 
leaders. He shows that though Catholics are required to 
ask the bishop’s permission before citing a priest, the 
bishop is enjoined to give it; that the object is to prevent 
such proceeding by amicable settlement; that the decree 
does not apply to Ireland, where established custom ob- 
tains, though its spirit has always obtained there as in 
all Catholic countries. An instructive marriage case 
was decided in Dublin, January 17. Captain Usher, a 
Protestant landlord, became Catholic to marry a Catholic 
servant, and having discovered later that the marriage 
was invalid by Catholic law, sought a legal declaration of 
annulment. Judge Kenny held that the lack of more 
than one witness, which invalidated the marriage before 
the Catholic church, did not invalidate it before the law, 
which was that which obtained in England and Ireland 
before the Reformation. Hence, legally, the Tridentine 
decrees did not affect the case, and the marriage was 
valid. Speaking at the opening of the Cork Municipal 











whereas a dozen years ago there were only a few technical 
institutes in Ireland, there is one now in nearly every 
town, where the youth are preparing themselves for the 
better industrial conditions that began with the acquisition 
of the land and the enlargement of local government. 
sishop Kelly, of Ferns, advised a technical education for 
those who were not definitely fitted and intended for a 
professional career. 


Italy.—On January 19 the Italians bombarded Zuara 
The forts were reduced and 300 of the enemy were re- 
ported killed. On the 21st, an Italian gunboat held up 
a British ship near Perim and took ten Turkish officers as 
prisoners.——-A great deal of anger is being manifested 
by Austria because of Italy’s action in stopping the liner 
Bregenz. On the 25th, the bombardment of Sheik Said, 
on the Red Sea, was resumed. The Turks have 5,000 men 
concentrated at that place. On January 26 the dip- 
lomats at Rome and Constantinople had failed in reaching 
an agreement to end hostilities. Meantime, Giolitti, the 
Italian Premier, who hopes to force Turkey to sue for 
peace, has announced that the long delayed meeting of 
Parliament is to be delayed till February, and it is be- 
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lieved that it may not assemble till March. It is now 
admitted that the Italians were beaten in the battle of 
January 18. Despite their superior numbers and the 
assistance of artillery they were obliged to abandon the 
held——The difficulty with France abaut the surrender 
of the Turkish prisoners on the Manouba was settled on 
January 27, but coincident with the announcement came 
the news of the seizure of another ship, the Tavignano, 
belonging to the Compagnie Mixte. 


France.—On January 23 three battleships and five 


submarines sailed from Toulon, for a naval demon- 


stration between Nice and the Hyéres Islands, and the 
Third Naval three armored 


cruisers and a division of destroyers, 


Squadron, consisting of 
was ordered to 
Cherbourg for a similar purpose. France protests that 
she will not submit to arbitration until the Turks taken 
from the Manouba are surrendered. Up to January 25 
the prisoners had not been freed. though Italy had 


consented to do so. The question is now narrowed 


down to the way in which they are to be released. 


Portugal.— An amicable arrangement between Great 
Britain and Germany for the purchase of Portuguese 
possessions on the African mainland is now advanced as 
a solution for Portugal's financial diffiulties ——Pro- 
posals to disband the Carbonari have been met with the 
declaration from them that they are the backbone of the 
republic, and that they decline to be disbanded.——After 
tottering for several months the Vasconcellos cabinet has 
resigned on account of the hostility of other elements in 


public life. 


China.—The conflicting character of despatches from 
China make it difficult to place the responsibility for 
the failure of peace between Republi- 
cans and Imperialists. 
Chinese puzzle than ever. 
to have had ready a decree of abdication, which was 
withheld when Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, the president of the 
It is reported that 


negotiations 
The 


The* Manchu dynasty is said 


situation is more of a 


Republic, made further demands. 
there is great dissension and jealousy among the revolu- 
tionary leaders, that Yuan Shi-Kai, the Imperial Prime 
Minister, distrusting the Manchus, has surrounded him- 
self with a large army of Chinese, but that he has never- 
theless been created a marquis, a rare honor, by the 
throne to indicate its “appreciation of his loyalty and 
labors in its behalf.” Meanwhile, both sides have been 
preparing for the general renewal of hostilities that is 
expected to follow the expiration of the armistice, 
January 29. The Manchus have concentrated at 
Peking to await there the advance of the Republican 
army of 100,000 men. 

German Elections.— As the final result of the elections 
and by-elections for the new Reichstag, the parties of the 





Right, with the Centre as their strongest support, have 
a total of 196 representatives against 201 for the com- 
bined radical factions. The Socialists are now the 
strongest individual party, with 110 seats. This is more 
than twice the number held by them at the close of the 
preceding Reichstag, and exceeds by twenty-nine their 
highest mark, which they reached in 1903. By their cap- 
ture of Potsdam, the Kaiser himself has become a con- 
stituent of the Socialist Representative, Dr. Karl Lieb- 
knecht, son of the famous leader, William Liebknecht. 
The Centre is second in power with a total of 93. Its 
loss of ten places is not surprising. It is due to the mis- 
representations of Liberals and Socialists, who laid the 
blame for the high cost of living mainly upon the Centre 
Party, although the same conditions were existing in 
every other country. The unpopular finance reforms and 
the bigotry aroused in regard to the late Papal Decrees 
were Irkewise turned to advantage against it. For the first 
time since 1881 the Centre is not the strongest party and 
the determining factor in the Reichstag. Dr Johann Gies- 
berts, known to American Catholics because of his lecture 
tour through the States at the invitation of the Central 
Verein, defeated his Socialist opponent in the Essener 
industrial district. The Conservatives have sustained 
considerable losses and return with only 45 places, while 
the Poles hold 19 and have lost one seat. The National 
Liberals have 45, and the Progressives 46 representatives. 
The remaining constituencies are distributed among 
various attached and independent parties. The National 
Liberals will probably have the deciding voice in the 
coming Reichstag. 


Bi-Centenary of Frederick II.—QOn January 24, the 
patriotic festivities held in commemoration of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Frederick the Great 
reached their culmination. The celebrations were mainly 
of a military and religious character. The Emperor ad- 
dressed the troops and personally took command of the 
parade display. Solemn services were held in the church 
at Potsdam in the presence of the Emperor and Em- 
press, the princes and the entire court. A_ splendid 
retinue, consisting of the imperial chancellor, the field 
marshals of the army, and the generals and admirals in 
full uniform, surrounded the Emperor. The picture was 
completed by the presence of those troops whose com- 
panies had fought under Frederick the Great, and had 
stood closest to his royal person. After the service, the 
Emperor descended with his officers to the vault where 
repose the mortal remains of his renowned ancestor. He 
first entered alone and remained for a time in prayer 
before the coffin, placing a wreath upon it as he departed. 
The representatives of the various military divisions then 
entered, and likewise made their offerings. From Pots- 
dam the Emperor hastened to Berlin, where in the White 
Hall of the imperial castle a meeting of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Science took place, attended by several of the 


Princes. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Charles Dickens— (1812-1912) 


One great service Charles Dickens has done the gen- 
eral public is to make the early English novelists super- 
fluous. Smollett, Fielding and Sterne he read at an age 
too young for them to do him much harm, then reject- 
ing what is bad and absorbing what is good in these 
authors Dickens continued and improved on their work. 

The cosy inn and the picturesque stage-coach, with 
all the pomp and circumstance that go with these, the 
broad highway and the merry laugh and jest about the 
roaring hearth-fire, the deep potations and the slap-stick 
farce—all these, equally characteristic of the early 
Victorian days as of the days of Fielding, are repro- 
duced in Dickens with a detail as minute, a humor as 
great and a gift of imagination immeasurably superior. 
The old days of the old novels are brought to life again, 
only to have that life more abundantly, but more clearly. 

The Arabian Nights have also played their part. 
Samuel Weller once remarked that if there were such a 
thing as an angel in tights and gaiters, Mr. Pickwick was 
certainly an angel. The immortal Weller, in the heat 
of his love, spoke in terms of exaggeration, but if he 
had called him a fairy, Mr. Chesterton, for one, would 
certainly have agreed with him. 

It was not necessary for Dickens to rub Aladdin’s 
lamp to get his genii; nor to visit midnight groves and 
utter dark incantations to get his fairies. For these 
wonderful creations he went to his ink-bottle. Disguise 
them as you please, the Cheeryble Brothers were fairies, 
Tim Linkinwater was a fairy, and Mrs. Nickleby a 
veritable Titania, grown old and reminiscent. Quilp 
was an imp, and so was Squeers. In a word, Dickens, 
inspired to some extent by the Arabian Nights, created 
a Wonderland of his own, or, in the language of Mr. 
Chesterton, he invented a new mythology. 

And the wonder of it all is that some of these great 
creatures of his are real in proportion, almost, to their 
impossibility. Pickwick and Weller may be impossible ; 
we may not have enjoyed their company since our days 
of youth, yet the one with his moon-face, bespectacled 
moon eyes, and tights and gaiters, the other with his 
absolute imperturbability and wondrous commentaries on 
life, are more real to us than the man we dined with last 
week. 

Let us put it in another way. Suppose we recall the 
last popular novel we read in the year just gone. Pos- 
sibly the plot was good, the characters true to life. Very 
probably we remember the plot; but what of the char- 
acters? Of Dickens’s plots we remember nothing, but 
his characters stand out in our memory with a distinct- 
ness that age cannot blur. Indeed, many of them serve 
as the small change of ordinary intercourse between or- 
dinary men and women. We speak of the fawner as 











another Uriah Heep; hypocrites are Pecksniffs ; the man 
waiting for opportunity to knock at his door as a 
Micawber. We throw in such phrases as “Barkis is 
willin’,” “in a Pickwickian sense,” “asking for more,” 
“the demnition bow-wows”—and we do not feel it nec- 
essary to explain. All these and more Dickens has made 
veritable household words. Despite—perhaps, because 
of—exaggeration, his characters live and, strange para- 
dox, in many cases, by their very vitality have killed 
their prototypes. Squeers lives; but the Squeers school- 
masters have died in his creation. Bumble lives, but the 
Bumble beadles are ‘dead, because Bumble lives. The 
secret of their immortality would seem to be that Charles 
Dickens has placed them in an atmosphere where things 
look larger, clearer, more vivid—where nothing can rust 
or fade—where the light, though genial, plays strange 
tricks—the atmosphere of creative humor. It is a humor 
not of the common, a humor which touches the high 
places, which reaches to the very stars; a humor, as 
shown, say, in Sarah Gamp or Dick Swiveller, which 
goes beyond the reach of any novelist in the whole his- 
tory of the novel. As Gissing has observed, to get such 
another as Gamp, one must desert fiction and go to the 
nurse in Juliet. Mrs. Gamp the reading public would 
not give up for untold gold; and therefore the same 
reading public at once did away with all the Sairey 
Gamps in real life; Dickens had laughed them to death, 
as he laughed the Squeerses to death, as he laughed 
many an abuse, many an institution to death. Never was 
laughter more hearty, never laughter more kind-hearted, 
never laughter more death-dealing than the laughter pro- 
voked by this magician of the ink-bottle. A thin parti- 
tion, as we know, divides smiles from tears. Dickens has 
made us laugh, and from that laughter came pity—and 
then the saeva indignatio, which swept abuses like so 
many pawns, from ‘the chess-board of life. 

The Arabian Nights, it must be observed, have in- 
fluenced Dickens in quite another way. His plots are 
often distinctly oriental, and, while very suitable for 
the times of Good Haroun al Raschid, not at all ac- 
ceptable for modern life. Coincidences are done to 
death; probabilities are set at naught. 

Charles Dickens was the first of our novelists to write 
with perfect sympathy about the poor; the first to make 
lovable children central figures in his stories. In season 
and out he teaches the lessons of purity, honesty, charity, 
and not infrequently forgiveness, gentleness and patience. 
From the viewpoint of morality, however, some pages 
in the “Pickwick Papers” and a few scenes in other early 
works of Dickens are open to objection. 

Visualization is the mark of creative genius. The 
man of talent describes his hero; the man of genius sees 
him. Dickens saw his characters, heard their voices, 
laughed with them and wept with them; and the English- 
speaking world has followed his example. Dickens has 
voiced the common mind, has given a splendid expres- 
sion to the common feelings—he is the great vor humana 
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of literature. He is Democracy become creative and ex- 
pressing Itself, and hence he is at once the idol of 
schoolboy and father and grandfather. He was popular 
during his lifetime in a sense now obsolete. We speak 
of popular writers to-day, but it is in quite another 
We read their works as a relief from reality ; 


meaning. 
With Dickens’ books, we wish 


but we long for the end. 
they would go on forever. 

As Mr. Gissing has pointed out, most of the readers 
of to-day think and speak of Dickens from their boyish 
memories. This, he says, is an obvious source of much 
injustice. Let them read him again, and, despite bad 
plots, exaggeration of horrors, violations, of taste, an 
occasional and religious bias—remember 
Dickens was a self-made man—a forcing of the pathetic 
note, despite all these—one will discover in him a keen- 
ness of observation, a wealth of humor, a richness of 
creation, a power of vivid characterization, a sprightli- 
ness of narrative which, in the opinion of many of the 
latest critics, place him as the greatest novelist of the 
FRANCIS J. FINN, S.J. 


narrowness 





nineteenth century. 


Mass in Presbyterian Churches 

Over a year ago there was published in AMERICA an 
extended description of mission services held in two 
Presbyterian chapels, one in Newark, New Jersey, and 
the other in Hope Chapel, East Fourth Street, New 
York City, in which vestments, lighted candles, the 
crucifix, the altar and the outward ceremonial of the 
Greek Catholic Church were used and observed. (See 
America for December 10, 17 and 24, 1910). So far 
from being the austere and colorless forms used in the 
Presbyterian Church, the very altar book or missal was 
the one prescribed by the Catholic Church for her 
Ruthenian children of the Greek rite, and the intonings, 
the gestures, the words and order of service were those 
of the Mass according to the Greek rite. All these things 
were apparently done with the sanction of the authori- 
ties of the Presbyterian Church in their Ruthenian mis- 
sions mentioned ‘above, and they were ~fully described 
in the series of articles of that date. Although they 
were written after correspondence with the immediate 
head of the Home Missions in New York City, and after 
a protest against such practices (especially as the 
“mass” was celebrated by men who had never received 
ordination to the priesthood, but on the contrary pro- 
fessed allegiance to a Church which repudiated the 
priesthood and the belief and practice of the Mass) no 
attention was paid to those articles at the time. 

Perhaps that was to be excused upon the ground that 
as a rule Presybterian clergymen seldom see or read 
AMERICA, and hence did not become aware of the matters 
described in relation to their own missions. But the 


heads of the immediate missions knew of these facts 
and made no attempt to alter them. As late as last 
September and October the same order of service was 





observed by the writer to be going on in Newark and in 
New York City, with the single exception that the 
“priest” used a black Geneva or college gown in which 
to preach. The writer is also informed that the imita- 
tion of the Greek Catholic Mass continued until the 
beginning of this year, and is perhaps going on still. 

However, knowledge of what was being done by the 
Home Missionary authorities of the Presbyterian 
Church came at length to the officials of the Church. 
One of them, who signs himself “Monaghan,” has de- 
scribed at length in the Presbyterian (the official organ 
of the general Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States of America) under date of January 
17, 1912, the various acts of worship and ritual per- 
formed in both the Newark Ruthenian Chapel and Hope 
Chapel in New York City. He refers to the writer of 
the articles in America, and fully corroborates those 
articles at every point of description. In order that there 
shall be no misunderstanding of just what he refers to, 
he includes in his article two illustrations, one showing 
the Ruthenian chapel in Newark, N. J., and its altar and 
analogion with crucifix and candles, and the other show- 
ing a real Greek Catholic priest vested in the genuine 
vestments about to begin the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
He invites a comparison of the services carried on in 
those chapels with those of a Greek Catholic Church, 
and indicates several points, which in his opinion are 
utterly at variance with the tenets and practice of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

For instance, he shows that an order of worship pre- 
pared by Presbyterians in the Ancient Slavonic, made by 
a condensation and a pruning of the Liturgy of Saint 
John Chrysostom, and said to be officially promulgated 
and published by the Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work of the Presbyterian Church, was not so 
approved or published, and is a mere private compilation 
which is never used. Yet this is what is deemed to be 
a basis for allowing the mission chapels to continue their 
imitation of the Catholic Mass. The author of the article 
says :— 

“No ecclesiastical body of the Presbyterian 
Church nor any of its Boards appointed any such 
committee. Neither the Board of Home Missions 
nor the Board of Publication should exercise such 
approval. This book is not on any catalogue of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, and is not for 
sale at their counters, 

“This revised Liturgy omits the prayers to the 
saints and the Virgin, and eliminates the doctrine 
of transubstantiation from the Eucharist and sub- 
stitutes prayers for the Presbyterate and _ the 
Diaconate, in lieu of prayers for Pope Pius, etc. 
Nevertheless, it is very similar to the Liturgy of 
Saint John Chrysostom, and ts not used by the choir 
or the worshipers. During a number of recent ser- 
vices it was scarcely touched, and then for a brief 
time only, by the hands of the officiating minister. 
Prayer-books were in the hands of the worshipers. 
at these services, but all of them were the ordinary 
Greek Catholic liturgies of St. John Chrysostom, 
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containing prayers for the saints, the Virgin and 
the Pope. One of these, well worn, obtained from 
a worshiper, now lies before the writer.” 


Then he goes on to say, after admitting that mild 
ritualistic practices, while repugnant to Presbyterians, 
might be used in a Protestant service, that there are cer- 
tain limits to carrying on distinctively Catholic worship 
by Presbyterians: 


“There remain certain things which are anti- 
Protestant and wholly Papal; and that ministers 
leading their people in such anti-Protestant and 
Papal practices should have been supported for 
years, and are now supported, by the collections of 
our Presbyterian churches for home missionary 
work, seems incredible. The only answer appears 
to be that the Church at large is not aware of the 
practices, or else the Board has been.imposed upon. 

“Among the anti-Protestant and Papal things is 
the exterior of the $32,000 church erected in 
Newark by the Church Extension Committee of 
that Presbytery. Its very appearance invites, not 
to a Protestant, but to a Papal service. 

When we enter we see plenty of practices, also 
anti-Protestant and Papal. The analogion, 
the crucifix, the kissing of the crucifix or the Gospel 
by the worshipers, kissing both by adults and in- 
fants lifted wp for the purpose, the crossing of 
themselves by the worshipers, infants publicly taught 
to cross themselves at the analogion, worshipers 
kneeling and praying in front of the altar from one 
to ten minutes, or making what is known as the 
‘little reverence,’ 1, e., bowing and touching the floor,. 
or the ‘great reverence,’ i, ¢., kneeling on both knees 
and bowing the head to touch the floor. And be- 
sides all this, there is the blessing of the people by 
the minister, whose fingers are held in the form of 
a cross, after the Greek Catholic fashion, and whose 
movements of the arms are much like Greek Cath- 
olic worship. 

“Why should ministers be paid by our Home Board 
to lead and encourage such Papal worship?” 


He further says that the secession from the Greek 
Catholic Church and the opening of the Presbyterian 
Ruthenian chapel was not caused by any change of heart 
or doctrine: 


“Their coming in Newark,” he adds, “grew out 
of a split in the Greek Catholic Church concerning 
a question of property, in which the seceders were 
worsted in the civil courts; and those who set up 
the worship in Hope Chapel were a disaffected 
element of the Greek Catholic Church, and the 
disaffection was not at all on account of doctrine 
or matters of faith!” 


This article was sent to Rev. Charles L. Thompson 
to answer, and he, after stating that the Presbyterian 
contributor’s statements were “from articles in a 
Roman Catholic journal, published more than a year ago, 
and long since shown to abound in misstatements and 
perversions, and therefore long since discredited,” asked 
the Rev. William P. Shriver, the Superintendent of the 
Immigration Department of the Home Missions to 
answer it. 


Instead of discrediting the articles in AMerica, Rev. 
Mr. Shriver immediately confirms fhem, saying: 


“The Ruthenian service as conducted a year ago 
at Hope Chapel in New York was not satisfactory 
to us. In my personal observation things were done 
which seemed to me liable of misunderstanding and 
opening the work to just such an attack as was 
made in the Catholic weekly.” 


He then goes on at considerable length to declare that 
they did not intend to deceive the Ruthenians, and states 
that the “Protestant conception of the Sacraments and 
of Christian worship” was inculcated on the Ruthenian 
missionaries, but that 

“We must in large measure depend upon the sin- 

cerity of our foreign-speaking pastors and their re- 
sourcefulness in meeting difficult situations. 
Both are young men, and being entrusted with the 
most difficult task of ‘leading their people out of the 
ignorance and superstition and religious practices 
of many years, it would not be surprising if under 
the pressure of the conservatism of many of their 
adherents, they have made mistakes.” 


He further sets forth the form of acceptance of new 
members into the Ruthenian Presbyterian Church, show- 
ing that it is thoroughly Protestant, and concludes with 
professing his belief in their sincerity as such church 
members. 

The most curious part about his reply letter is that 
he does not deny a single fact or statement of fact made 
in AMERICA, or in the article by “Monaghan” in the 
Presbyterian regarding the vestments, candles, crucifix, 
sign of the cross, hymns to the Blessed Virgin, etc., used 
in the mission services in either chapel. The writer 
“Monaghan” says that he personally witnessed those 
practices in the Newark chapel as late as January 14, 
1912. It would therefore seem that imitation Catholic 
services are still being carried on, notwithstanding the 
“glittering generalities” of Rev. Mr. Shriver’s reply to 
the arraignment made in the current number of the 
Presbyterian. 

This is a matter which ought to be thoroughly inves- 
tigated by the higher authorities of the Presbyterian 
Church, and measures taken accordingly, now that they 
have official knowledge of it through one of their own 
publications. ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


Financing Socialist Literature 


At the beginning of the year 1912 we find in every 
State of the Union an alert, well developed Socialist 
press. New weekly and monthly publications are con- 
stantly announced, and about three hundred Socialist 
periodicals are actually in the field carrying on their 
work of revolutionizing and de-Christianizing the land. 
The tens of thousands of subscribers which some of the 
most recent arrivals have been able to acquire in the 
course of a single year have not been gained at the 











cost of older publications. In spite of the countless local 
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papers which have sprung up where the Appeal alone 
had been circulated, the subscriptions to this organ have 
continued steadily to increase. During the past year it 
printed and mailed more than thirty-one million copies. 

The sweeping Socialist gains throughout the entire 
country have been merely the logical consequence of 
this ceaseless campaign of literature. The party, ac- 
cording to Professor Hoxie, holds at least 435 elective 
offices in the United States and can claim about thirty 
mayors. “Literature did it,” they assure us without the 
slightest hesitation. “That’s the report made by the 
workers in every place carried by the Socialists all over 
the world.” It was a house-to-house distribution of 
leaflets which first won for them Milwaukee, and the 
same plan has met elsewhere with the same results. “If 
you want success distribute literature” is always the final 
counsel of the leaders. 

The New York Forward, the Jewish daily and weekly 
Socialist paper, has a circulation of 125,000, and prints 
a fifty page Sunday issue. Recently it has begun to 
erect for itself a twelve-story home. Of the immense mul- 
titude gathered to witness the laying of the corner-stone 
the English Socialist daily of the same city wrote: “There 
were in the crowd thousands of Socialists who remem- 
bered the early struggles of the Socialist organ. There 
were men there who had at one time given away their 
last coins, and women who had taken off their bracelets 
and rings and given them to the Jewish daily to save 
it from bankruptcy.” 

Besides the newspaper equipments the new building is 
to contain “halls and office rooms, where labor head- 
quarters will be located for the various unions of the 
east side.” It is a skilful ruse to attract labor by pro- 
viding for it Socialist halls and libraries. The same 
plan was adopted at Milwaukee. The newly founded 
English Socialist daily, the Milwaukee Leader, has be- 
gun, it claims, with an actual circulation larger than 
any other daily of that city. Its type setting machines 
and editorial rooms are located in a four-story building, 
erected by the People’s Realty Company. This enter- 
prise was incorporated by the Socialists for forty 
thousand dollars, divided into shares of twenty-five dol- 
lars each. “By investing in the People’s Realty Com- 
pany stock,” Berger’s weekly wrote, “You accomplish 
two things: you make a good investment, and at the 
same time use your money where it will be doing 
splendid service for the cause-of Socialism and the 
toilers.” The foundations of the new structure are built 
strongly enough to sustain an additional four stories in 
the course of time. The rent for stores and office room 
and halls is meant to bring in large dividends. The 
object of it all is, of course, to identify labor with 
Socialism, while securing an unfailing support for the 
Socialist papers. 

In a similar manner the hundred thousand dollars for 
the Milwaukee daily were almost completely collected in 
Subscriptions for the bonds of the 


a very short time. 








Milwaukee Social-Democratic Publishing Company were 
solicited at ten dollars each, with four per cent. in- 
terest, secured by a first mortgage on all the property of 
the company. When the funds were still below seventy-. 
five thousand dollars the paper was begun, but towards 
the end of the first week the Socialist thermometer had 
already risen to eighty-five, with the prospect of soon 
climbing to the hundred mark. 

For a further illustration of Socialist business tactics 
we may take the method of multiplying their weeklies 
throughout the entire country with such astonishing 
rapidity. Mr. Goldstein has recently contributed an ex- 
position of this to the Social Service magazine, issued at 
Oberlin, O., by Rev. Peter E. Dietz. (Voy. I, No. 2). 
A characteristic instance of what is here being accom- 
plished may be seen in the work of the Socialist Coopera- 
tive Company of Findlay, Ohio, incorporated with a 
capital of fifty thousand dollars, divided into shares / 
of ten dollars each. Its agents are sent out into towns 
unprovided with a Socialist local paper to induce at 
least ten of the community to invest each in a single 
share. In return for this modest stock the Company 
pledges itself to provide the new organization, which 
has thus been formed, with a distinctive weekly paper, 
bearing its own title and discussing all the local items, 
but containing for the rest the matter set up for the 
pages of the Findlay Call. 

This company, according to the explanation of its 
manager, “now publishes weekly Socialist papers for 
nearly one hundred cities and towns in the Middle West. 
Such papers contain common matter, which is selected 
by the editor-in-chief at Findlay. One, two or three 
pages is edited by a local editor, who sends his material 
to Findlay for insertion. Thus a town of 5,000, 25,000 
or 100,000 inhabitants, which could not otherwise publish 
a local paper, is enabled to teach Socialism in the most 
practical way. Local issues are discussed from a Social- 
ist point of view. Striking workers are supported and 
their confidence and support gained. Local capitalism 
in the shop and in. politics is exposed. Socialist propa- 


‘ganda is thus brought right home to the workers. From 


many cities come reports of excellent results secured by 
this method.” 

This matter is so important that we shall likewise 
quote from an advertisement of the American Publish- 
ing Company, a similar Socialist enterprise. After stat- 
ing that there is no reason why any town, little or big, 
in the United States should not own and easily manage 
and maintain a local Socialist paper, the company volun- 
teers for us the following explanations: 


“Stock is held wholly by Socialists, most share- 
holders having each one share, several comrades 
taking shares in each town where papers are started. 
We have a complete printing plant, including up- 
to-date machinery, linotype, newspaper press, job 
presses, type, etc., do some job printing and linotype 
for the trade. Some $4,000 has been invested so far 
and a further indebtedness on linotype and press to 
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the extent of $2,500, which we are paying off at the 

rate of $100 per month. In time we shall have one 

of the most modern of newspaper plants in the 

United States. In addition to printing The Ameri- 

can Socialist, and The Michigan Soctalist, a State 

paper, we are printing many of these local papers. 

Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, New York and Pennsyl- 

vania are being covered with papers printed on this 

basis. Bundles are shipped by fast express, so that 
any town in the United States may be served—for 
instance, bundles of newspapers reach Chicago in 
six hours. We need comrades to travel and start 
these papers. Only thorough Socialists wanted. 

Reasonably good wages paid.” 

Socialist weekly papers usually consist of a single 
folded sheet, divided into four pages, and are sold for 
the subscription price of fifty cents a year. This still 
leaves a satisfactory dividend for the local association, 
as well as for the central publishing company. As Mr. 
Goldstein remarks in his article, our chance for the on- 
coming conflict will be but slight, from a natural point 
of view, if we continue to combat with antiquated 
weapons. 

The methods so far discussed—and we have not ex- 
hausted the subject—are in nowise original with Social- 
ists; but these have wisely utilized their opportunities. 
As Catholics we have relied too exclusively on the im- 
mediate influence exercised within the walls of our 
churches and the priestly ministrations in the home. The 
time has come when natural prudence, whose demands 
can never be safely disregarded, calls for a wider aposto- 
late. The facts we have quoted show the truth of 
Bishop Ketteler’s famous saying, that were St. Paul living 
to-day he would be conducting a paper. It is the most 
universal means by which prejudice can be overcome, 
difficulties be met as soon as they are raised, and all the 
urgent questions of the day put before men from the 
Catholic point of view. It is likewise the surest way 
of ever obtaining an adequate hearing from the secular 
press itself, and the non-Catholic world at large; while 
there seems to be no other natural method of overcoming 
the indifference of so many Catholics who have been 
trained to see all the Catholic issues of the day through 
the eyes of writers indifferent or hostile to their faith. 
There is need above all things of an enlightened, militant, 
progressive and widely circulated Catholic press. 

Joseru Husstetn, s.yJ. 


Marxian Socialism 


“The Socialism that inspires hopes and fears to- 
day,” our American Socialists assert, “is that of the 
school of Marx. No one is seriously apprehensive of 
any other so-called Socialist movement. All the Social- 
ist parties of the world are based on the principles first 
stated by Marx and Engels.” These principles are: 
“The materialistic conception of history” and the re- 
vealing of the secret of capitalist production by means 
of “surplus-value.” “When the teaching of the Social- 


' 





ist philosophy upon these doctrines is clearly appre- 
hended,” Socialists tell us, “then Socialism follows as 
the logical and inevitable deduction.” 

A. M. Simons, formerly editor of the /nternational 
Socialist Review, of Chicago, in his pamphlet, the 
“Philosophy of Socialism,” writes: “The basis of 
Socialism is found in what is sometimes called ‘the 
materialist conception of history’ or ‘economic determin- 
ism.’”’ In an article of his periodical, June, 1904, he 
says: “The philosophy of Socialism as generally ac- 
cepted by the Socialist parties of the world at the present 
time takes as its fundamental hypothesis what has been 
variously called the materialistic interpretation of his- 
tory, historic materialism, or economic determinism.” 

According to the opinion of Engels it was by this 
conception of history that Socialism advanced to the 
rank of science. In this conception of history two ele- 
ments are to be distinguished: first, the general theory 
and, secondly, its application in behalf of Socialism. 
Every Marxian Socialist must needs adopt the material- 
istic conception of history as the foundation of the 
edifice, but not everyone who accepts the theory must 
also necessarily draw from it the conclusion of Marx and 
his followers. Our American Socialists accept both the 
theory and its application. 

The theory is that in any given epoch the one all- 
important and fundamental element in determining the 
social, legal and political institution are the economic 
conditions. This proposition is stated by Engels in the 
introduction to the Communist Manifesto in the follow- 
ing way: “In every historical epoch the prevailing mode 
of economic production and exchange, and the social 
organization following from it, forms the basis upon 
which is built and from which alone can be explained 
the political and intellectual history of that epoch; that 
consequently the whole history of mankind (since the 
dissolution of primitive tribal society holding land in 
common ownership) has been a history of class strug- 
gles; that the history of these class struggles forms a 
series of evolution in which, nowadays, a stage has been 
reached where the exploited and oppressed class—the 
proletariat—cannot attain its emancipation from the 
sway of the exploiting class—the bourgeoisie—without 
at the same time, and once for all, emancipating society 
at large from all exploitation, oppression, class distinc- 
tions, and class struggles.” 

This theory serves Marx as an explanation of modern 
economic development, whereby he intends to show that 
our modern capitalist society must needs bring forth 
as its natural result the Socialist order of society. In 
order to grasp the force of the argument we must take 
a look at his second great “discovery,” which in the 
opinion of Engels, has effected the transition of Social- 
ism from the utopian to the scientific stage. This dis- 
covery is the doctrine of “surplus-value.” 

The theory of surplus-value reveals the fact that the 
social system of any country or of any epoch shows that 
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those who labor are exploited. One class of people live 
off the labor of others; some partly off the labor of 
others and partly off the products of their own toil. And, 
as must be the case under such circumstances, there is 
always a class of people who do not get that which their 
labor produces. The fact of exploitation of labor is 
universal. It has gone on everywhere, and in all ages. 
The form changes but the fact remains. And some- 
times it happens that change of the form, especially if it 
be from a severe to a milder one, conceals the fact of 
exploitation for a while. For example, the exploitation 
of labor under the form of slavery is clear enough. 
The same is true now with regard to serfdom. But 
when the form of exploitation changes from a brutal 
and offensive slavery to the milder form of serfdom, and 
then in recent times to the form of the wage-earner 
system, the fact of exploitation is not quite so glaring 
and apparent. 

It is there, nevertheless. The exploitation of labor 
continues. When the capitalist buys the labor power of 
a workingman and thereby turns him into a wage-worker, 
he does so only because the wage-worker will produce 
more than he is paid for. If he only produced as much 
as he is paid for—and worse yet if he produced less— 
the capitalist would have no use for him, would not buy 
his labor power. The wage-worker employed by the 
capitalist is the wealth producer. Out of the wealth 
brought into life by the wage-worker, the capitalist takes 
a part and gives it to the wage-worker in payment for 
his labor, as his wages. The rest of the wealth pro- 
duced by the wage-worker is the “surplus,” that is to 
say, the qauntity of wealth produced by the worker over 
and above what was necessary to enable him to restore 
the forces expended in production. That surplus the 
capitalist keeps to himself; he calls it “Profit” ; it consti- 
tutes his Income. Industrial capital, accordingly, hatches 
its profits by exploiting the propertyless wage-worker. 
Surplus-value is, therefore, essentially “the product of 
the unremunerated labor of others.” This surplus-value 
is the key to the whole present economic organization 
of society. The end and object of bourgeois society is 
the formation and accumulation of surplus-value, or in 
other words, the systematic robbery of the producing 
class. There is thus an inherent antagonism between the 
two classes. 

As the conflict takes shape it begins to develop re- 
markable features. At the one pole we have the con- 
tinued appropriation and accumulation of surplus-value, 
with the ever-increasing wealth and power of those in 
whose hands it is concentrated. At the other end we 
have the progressive enslavement and degradation of the 


exploited classes. “The number of proletarians in- 


creases,” says the Erfurt platform, “the army of super- 
fluous workers assumes greater dimensions from day to 
day; the conflict between the oppressor and the op- 
pressed is becoming more and more violent—that con- 
flict between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat which 





divides modern society into two hostile camps and is the 
common characteristic of all industrial nations.”’ 

As the development continues, the workers, on the one 
hand, gradually come to recognize their position as a 
class and become possessed of a sense of their common 
interests. On the other hand, the competition amongst 
the capitalist class is great and continually growing; the 
larger capitalists gradually extinguish the smaller ones, 
and wealth becomes accumulated in fewer and fewer 
hands. The state of things becomes at length intoler- 
able; there is anarchy in production, accompanied by 
constantly-recurring crises—‘“crises,” as the Erfurt pro- 
gram says, “which become ever more extensive and de- 
structive, make universal insecurity the normal state of 
society, and give evidence that the productive forces of 
our age have become uncontrollable by society, and that 
private property in the means of production has become 
incomparable with their proper utilization and full de- 
velopment.’ Then the organized wage-workers seize pos- 
session of the means of production (land and capital) 
transforming them into public property, and Socialist 
production becomes henceforth possible. 

Now, the question arises: “How are the means of 
production (land and capital) of a country, say of the 
United States, to pass into public ownership and to be 
brought under public administration?’ Will it be done 
by purchase or by confiscation pure and simple? 

To these questions the Socialist platforms give no 
definite answer. But even the most peaceful Socialists 
hardly expect that the property of the capitalist can be 
brought under public administration without a terrible 
struggle of classes. Marx and Engels themselves de- 
clare, “that their purposes can be attained only by a 
violent subversion of the existing order.” “Let the 
ruling classes,’ we read in the Communist Manifesto, 
“tremble at the communist revolution.” “We must,” 
said Marx at the congress of the Hague in 1872, “finally 
have recourse to violence in order to establish the rule 
of labor.” And in his work on Capital, he exclaims: 
“Violence is the obstetrician that waits on every ancient 
society which is about to give birth to a new one; violence 
is in itself a social factor.” H. J. MAECKEL, s.J. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


PROGRESSIVE CATHOLIC ACTIVITY IN CEYLON. 


The prospects of the Catholic missionary in pagan 
lands are nowhere, perhaps, more encouraging than in 
Ceylon, an island in the Indian Ocean, about five-sixths 
the area of Ireland. A century ago the number of the 
faithful was only 50,000; to-day it is 300,000, a plentiful 
leaven for the 2,150,000 Buddhists, 800,000 Hindus and 
250,000 Mohammedans. Five bishops are assisted by 
about 200 priests and several religious communities of 
men and women in charge of various schools and insti- 
tutions. In 1885 there were 20,000 children in Catholic 
schools ; now there are over 50,000. An interesting fact 
is the existence of two Catholic papers in English, one 
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of them published in the chief city, Colombo, in the 
south, the other in Jaffna in the extreme north. Both of 
these journals are under the control of the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate, and are issued from their missionary 
presses. 

The Ceylon Catholic Messenger of Colombo appears 
on Tuesdays and Fridays of every week.: It was estab- 
lished on the first of February, 1869, and in October, 
1873, it was changed into a semi-weekly. Later it was 
enlarged to its present size, a double sheet of four pages, 
each page exactly the size of that of a New York daily. 
One-half the paper is given over to advertisements, 
which, doubtless, are the chief source of revenue. The 
advertisements come chiefly from Catholic publishing 
houses, insurance and loan companies; the rest are mis- 
cellaneous. In the latest number received, December 
15, the chief subject discussed is the King’s visit to 
India. An account of the Ceylon elections is followed 
by a few items of local interest and a column chronicling 
the world’s news, under the heading of “Telegrams.” In 
a well-written article the editor draws a lesson of loyalty 
from the visit of his Imperial Majesty. The paper main- 
tains a vigorous defence of Catholic educational institu- 
tions, which there, as elsewhere, have to contend with 
those of the Government, supported as they are by an 
altogether disproportionate outlay. 

Ceylon also boasts of the Jaffna Catholic Guardian, 
which was established as a fortnightly in 1876, issued as 
a weekly in 1878 and enlarged in 1896 to its present size 
of four pages somewhat smaller than the Ceylon Cath- 
olic Messenger. Four insurance companies, a few patent 
medicines and the Tamil publications of its own press 
make up the bulk of the advertisements. The reading 
matter is more abundant and varied. Thus for the United 
States there is an account of the coming world’s fair at 
San Francisco and of Carnegie’s benefaction in behalf of 
“Andy” Toth, who was released from the penitentiary at 
Pittsburgh after serving twenty years of a life term for a 
<rime he did not commit. The editor has an eye, too, for 
a good story, as is shown by the following: 


“Father Bernard Vaughan is now in America. He 
intends visiting every large city in the United States. 
Being asked what he proposed to do in America, he re- 
plied: ‘I am going to try and create the want of God— 
and to supply it.’ His oratory will be a surprise to many ; 
it astonished his audience when once he preached before 
Pope Leo XIII, in Rome. 

“ “He can’t be an Englishman,’ said Cardinal Rampolla 
to the Pope. 

* ‘No,’ said Leo XIII, with a smile. ‘Father Bernard 
was born in the crater of Vesuvius, and we only sent 
him to England to cool!’ ” 

Like its companion of Colombo, the same week’s issue 
of the Jaffna Catholic Guardian has a thoughtful edi- 
torial conveying an instructive lesson on the coming of 
the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress to India. 
It deprecates on that memorable visit the “marring of 
events essentially pacific” by the meddlesome bigotry of 
“the Anglican Bishop of Bombay, who took occasion of 
‘the presence of their Majesties to flout the missionary 
methods of St. Francis Xavier as a series of mistakes 
out of harmony with reason and the spirit of the Gospel, 
and to extol the British religious policy as the one 
method consonant with reason and the mind of Christ.” 

These two well-edited Catholic papers, which give 
promise of even something better in the near future, 
are exercising a glorious apostolate. A few Catholic 
weeklies in the United States can point to an uninter- 








rupted existence of more than thirty years, and yet the 
problems confronting the missionaries in Ceylon must 
have been far greater than those existing in the flourish- 
ing environment of many Catholic cities in the States. 


E. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Perversion and Ignorance of French Youth 


In a recent issue the readers of AMERICA were told 
how the examinations which the French recruits have to 
pass when they don the uniform prove what a Govern- 
ment organ, Je Temps, calls the “pitiable ignorance’’ of 
these boys of twenty-one, the product of compulsory and 
lay education. 

Their ignorance of history and geography would be 
amusing if it did not open vistas of wasted money and 
wasted time, and if it did not emphasize the crime com- 
mitted by the Government when it expelled the teaching 
orders. 

Those who have seen country life in France from 
within know that in most French villages the school- 
master is the confidential agent of the Government, and 
that not only during the elections, but at all times, his 
activity in politics far surpasses his zeal as a teacher. 
The religious men and women, who were so ruthlessly 
expelled from their posts, had other ideals; their meth- 
ods may have been technically less up to date, but their 
minds and hearts were absorbed in their work, their mo- 
tives were high and the narrow limits of their classroom 
were the natural boundaries of their sphere of action. 

The Temps, after a careful study of the matter, con- 
cludes that there are now in the French army twenty- 
five per cent. of soldiers who are absolutely illiterate. 
So general, indeed, is their ignorance that in every regi- 
ment an average of three hundred soldiers will be now 
told off to attend the classes that have been instituted 
with a view to supplying their deficiencies in the matter 
of general knowledge. And this is the result of the anti- 
clerical formation of the children of France, pompously 
inaugurated twenty years ago and pursued by means of 
crying injustice and wholesale robbery. 

If the result of the movement inaugurated by Jules 
Ferry was merely to produce recruits in whose eyes 
“Bismarck is a French general,” the evil ‘would, after all, 
be less grave than it is in reality. 

The most alarming issue of this anti-religious system 
of education is the increase of criminality among the 
young, and the information that has come to light on 
this subject is full of significance. It alone condemns a 
system that has now been in force long enough for its 
worth to be justly estimated. 

A large proportion of the crimes committed within the 
last ten years are the work of youths of twenty, or even 
younger, and it would be easy to quote statistics to prove 
the fact. 

But more significant than the mere figures is the con- 
fession that these statistics have unwillingly wrung from 
even non-Catholic authorities. Some months ago the 
“Académie des sciénces morales et politiques” suggested 
that a competition should be started for the purpose of 
studying the “causes and remedies” of the increase of 
crime among the young. As may be imagined, many of 
the “remedies” proposed were absurd and extravagant, 
but upon the “causes” the twenty-six candidates who 
took part in the competition were agreed. They unani- 
mously attributed the alarming growth of criminality 
among the mere youths not only to the increase of alco- 
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holism, but chiefly to the utter failure of the schools in 
the task of instilling high moral principles among their 
pupils; also to the lack of firmness and morality among 
the parents, who are incapable of enforcing principles 
that they no longer possess. 

That the Government schools are a failure in a moral 
point of view has been for years past a well-known fact 
that non-Catholic writers and philosophers now timidly 
acknoweldege, and their failure in point of knowledge 
seems no less evident. The evil is deep-seated and wide- 
spreading; its most practical remedy lies in the associa- 
tions and guilds started by the Catholics for the purpose 
of counteracting the evil influences that are surely un- 
dermining not only the faith, but the morality of the 
children of France. 

Another cause of perversion is the unwholesome pub- 
licity that is given to sensational crimes, the diffusion of 
cheap novels, at once immoral and irreligious. Hence 
the importance that is given in all Catholic Congresses 
to the work of “la bonne Presse.” Whatever may have 
been their errors in the past, it is certain that the French 
Catholics’ vigilance and activity are now fully awakened, 
and that to every necessity they promptly apply a remedy. 
Although the number of illiterate recruits may be on the 
increase, yet it is an undoubted fact that in town and 
country alike men, women and children read whatever 
comes to hand; it is no use fighting against the torrent; 
better far take possession of its tremendous forces and 
direct them into safe and, wholesome channels. This is 
what the Catholics are working to achieve, but we know 
that to row aaginst the tide is a task demanding patience 


and perseverance as well as courage. 
ANGLO FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


Spain’s ‘‘Guardia Civil’’ 


Maprip, December 22, 1911. 

A body of good, strong, upright, and devoted men, 
models of discipline, honor, and fidelity, who have vol- 
untarily enlisted to watch over the welfare of society, 
to protect the rights of the citizens and to defend their 
lives and property, to preserve public order and to arrest 
violators of the law—such is Spain’s Guardia Civil. 

Organized a little more than half a century ago, the 
history of the Guardia Civil is but a succession of bril- 
liant and generous deeds, heroic virtue, knightly feats, 
and stirring episodes. Spanish public opinion has be- 
stowed upon this select body of men a name which sums 
up their history and does justice to their distinguished 
merits and services; they are “La Benemérita,” the well- 
deserving, Guardia Civil. 

The terror of evildoers, the support and help of the 
good, they become the target for the slanders of all 
kinds of revolutionists, anarchists, apaches, assassins, 
house-burners and brigands, who bellow furiously at 
sight of the uniform of the Guardia Civil; for it stands 
for authority, law, justice, and social defence. “No 
rogue e’er felt the halter draw with good opinion of 
the law.” 

The Guardia Civil is not confined to cities and large 
centres of population, for its activities reach out into the 
villages and hamlets and rural districts in general. If 
freshets lay waste the fields and threaten the lowly habi- 
tation of the farm laborer, if a conflagration menaces 
palace or hovel, if railway trains collide, if the dread 
earthquake levels walls and tears open the very earth, 





the first to brave the danger and to risk their own lives 
in attempting to rescue others are the “well-deserving,” 
the Guardia Civil. Ready for any hardship, tanned by 
the sun, nipped by the frost, drenched by rain, yet 
vigilant and untiring, the Guardia Civil toil on devotedly 
and receive from an appreciative Government the muni- 
ficent sum of from forty to sixty cents a day. To be 
near them in the city or to meet them on the mountain 
road gives comfort and a sense of security; for, as was 
said of them by that distinguished Spanish writer, Dofia 
Concepcion Arenal, “they serve with the fidelity of a 
dog and with the tenderness of a mother.” They are 
not looking for gratuities; they seek only to be service- 
able to others. If Spain had no royal constabulary, no 
Guardia Civil, she would be forced to originate them 
for the sake of public tranquillity and the repression of 
crime. NorBERTO TORCAL. 


Malabar Under ‘‘Native’’ Jurisdiction 


On the third of December, 1911, the Benedictine 
Cathedral at Kandy, Ceylon, witnessed the consecration 
of two Syrian bishops for Malabar, Drs. Kurialachery 
and Kandathil, by His Excellency the Delegate Apostolic 
of the East Indies. Dr. Kandathil, the first among the 
alumni of the Papal Seminary, Kandy, to be raised to 
the Episcopacy, is coadjutor to the Vicar Apostolic of 
Ernakulam; and Dr. Kurialachery, late scholar of the 
Propaganda College, Rome, is the new Vicar Apostolic 
for Chengunachery, the former Vicar Apostolic being 
transferred to Kottayam, a Vicariate newly created. 
There are at present four Syrian Vicariates Apostolic 
in Malabar, and the establishment of a Syrian hierarchy 
is in immediate prospect. In this connection a few de- 
tails concerning the historical Syrian Church of Malabar, 
planted by St. Thomas and still faithful to the Apostle’s 
preaching, will be read with interest. 

Until the year 1599 the Syrians had been under the 
jurisdiction of the Catholic Patriarchs of Babylon, who 
used to appoint Malabar bishops, or send out bishops 
from Syria. In that year Mar Abraham, the Syrian 
Metropolitan, died, and Archbishop Menezes, of Goa, 
formally took charge of the administration of Malabar. 
From this period down to the year 1896, when the first 
three Syrian Vicars Apostolic were appointed, only two 
Malabar bishops exercised jurisdiction over the Syrians. 
In 1663, on the expulsion of all the Portuguese mis- 
sionaries by the Dutch, who then became masters of the 
Coast, the appointment of a Malabar bishop became 
a necessity. Again in 1782, through the special recom- 
mendation of the Queen of Portugal, Joseph Kariattil, 
D.D., of the Propaganda College, Rome, was appointed 
as the Metropolitan of the Syrian Catholics. 

With the exception of these two short interruptions 
the Malabar Syrians were for well nigh 300 years under 
Latin jurisdiction, the Archbishops of Goa governing 
until 1836. The Portuguese succeeded after much labor 
in bringing the Syrians under their spiritual control. 
But dissatisfied with the rule of Latin bishops the 
Malabar Syrians petitioned the Holy See to give them 
bishops of their own rite. The chief reason for the dis- 
affection of the people towards the Portuguese was the 
constant endeavor of the latter to prevent the coming 
of Syrian bishops from Babylon, and to force upon the 
faithful the Latin Mass and Liturgy—a policy sug- 
gested, maybe, by zeal for unity in discipline and ritual. 
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But nothing is more keenly resented by the Syrians than 
a change of jurisdiction or of rite, to which they cling 
with Oriental tenacity. Their persistent attachment to 
an established order of things was indeed often pushed 
to extremes; and it is not too much to say that the 
separation of the Jacobites and the Schismatics in 
Malabar was in great measure due to their impatient 
insistence on their long-standing claim to a Syrian 


Episcopate. 

The past is past and may it never repeat itself. At 
present the Syrian Catnolic Community is in a peaceful 
and flourishing condition. Fifteen years of “native” 
administration, marked by progress in every direction, 
are a standing witness to the wisdom of Leo XIII, who, 
reading the signs of the times, prophetically realized the 
importance and necessity of an indigenous clergy and 
hierarchy. Nor have his hopes been deceived. Some 
five years ago the Delegate Apostolic, on his official visit 
to Malabar, expressed his great satisfaction at the 
splendid work accomplished under “native” jurisdiction ; 
and in 1911 two of the four Vicars Apostolic on their 
ad limina visit to Rome, were able to submit a highly 
satisfactory report of their Vicariates, which gave great 
consolation to the paternal heart of Pius X. 

Nature and grace have equaily contributed to the good 
progress made by the Community during the last fifteen 
years. The Syrian population has increased by 28 per 
cent., and now amounts to 416,000. This increase is 
mostly due to natural growth, conversions from among 
the pagans being rare. Though Catholics for ages, the 
Syrians do not exhibit much zeal.for the conversion of 
heathens, in the midst of whom they live. They form 
a self-contained and independent community, and are 
satisfied with what they have, in numerical strength and 
in spiritual resources as well. Moreover, the native 
clergy find ample scope for the exercise of their zeal 
and pastoral care in the numerous well-constituted 
parishes, which in village form are scattered, within dis- 
tances of three to five miles, up and down the fertile, 
cocoanut-groved “garden of India.” It is, however, 
gratifying that latterly some attempts have been made 
to evangelize one of the lower classes of pagans. In 
spite of this drawback in apostolic zeal, the religious 
spirit of the “Old Catholics” (as the Syrians are some- 
times called from their antiquity) will do credit to any 
Catholic community. There can be no better proof of a 
living Catholic spirit than the number and spontaneity 
of vocations to the priesthood and the religious state. 
In recent years there has been a marked increase in the 
number of vocations among the Syrian youths, which are 
fostered and nourished in Preparatory Seminaries and 
Carmelite Novitiates, both for males and females. There 
are in the four Vicariates taken together 425 secular 
priests, 150 seminarists, and 60 aspirants to the priest- 
hood; 125 Carmelite friars (priests, novices and lay- 
brothers) ; 17 Convents of Religious Women, with 325 
inmates, most of whom are from well-to-do and respect- 
able families. These communities of devoted nuns are 
of recent growth, and it will take time to organize their 
activities. Meanwhile, the small number of private 
schools, primary and secondary, conducted by them, are 
doing good work in the education of Catholic girls. 


The Carmelite friars of Malabar have a cdmstitution 
of their own, approved by the Holy See. They are 
chiefly engaged in preaching missions and retreats, and 
in helping the secular clergy in their parochial work. 
They have also under their management two High 
Schools and five lower secondary schools, in which 








Anglo-Vernacular education is imparted to Catholic and 


non-Catholic boys alike. The most indispensable of all 
their services is, however, their laudable effort in Cath- 
olic journalism; they were, in fact, the pioneers in this 
truly apostolic work among the people of Malabar. Two 
of the three distinctly Catholic papers and a magazine 
for religious and devotional subjects are regularly issued 
from the studious seclusion of their cloisters; and they 
exercise a very deep influence on the religious and social 
life of the Catholics, and challenge the respectful atten- 
tion of the educated Hindoos to the claims of the Catholic 
religion. 

The secular priests are mostly engaged in parochial 
work. There are for the Syrian Catholics 250 churches 
and 120 chapels, which have been built and endowed by 
the faithful. The bishops are thus relieved of an other- 
wise heavy burden. 

In recent years English education has made some pro- 
gress in the community. In the matter of higher edu- 
cation, however, the Syrian Catholics are at a dtsad- 
vantage. The Society of Jesus discontinued its work in 
Malabar with the appointment of Syrian bishops, and 
the local clergy are not yet in a position to conduct 1n- 
stitutions for higher studies. The Syrian youths have, 
therefore, to resort to the Jesuit Colleges at Trichinopoly 
and Mangalore, and the colleges in Madras. The num- 
ber of those that have received higher education among 
the Malabar Syrians does not exceed 50; a few of them. 
have risen to comparatively high positions in the service 
of the native States of Travancore and Cochin. The 
record of elementary and secondary education is more 
encouraging. ‘There are under the Syrian bishops six 
High Schools ( including the two conducted by the 
Carmelites) with a total attendance of about 2,200 pupils ; 
twelve middle schools, and %90 elementary schools, 
mostly parochial, in which 24,000 boys and 19,000 girls 
are taught the three R’s. The elementary schools have 
existed now for a long time, and their progress in num- 
erical strength is commensurate with the increase of 
population; but the middle and High Schools are, with 
a few exceptions, recent institutions, depending for their 
origin and continuance on the zeal and sacrifice of the 
present Vicars Apostolic. The percentage of Malabar 
Syrians that can read and write will not be less than 75, 
thanks to the numerous vernacular schools attached to 
parish churches. 

The figures and details given above will serve to illus- 
trate the present position of the Syrian Catholics of 
Malabar. There are in the community vast resources, 
which still remain unutilized and unorganized. The peo- 
ple are on the whole well-to-do, and if properly directed 
will make any sacrifice’ for the improvement of their 
social and religious conditions. The clergy in general, 
and the younger generation of them in particular, are 
slowly but surely awakening to the need of organizing 
and clubbing together the native resources, both spiritual 
and material. With the grace of God and the interces- 
sion of the Blessed Apostle, the St. Thomas Christians 
will, judging from the progress made during the last 
fifteen years, ere long become a well-constituted Catholic 
body, with a hierarchical Church government, and by their 
Catholic activitiés make the Church a real power in 
Malabar, with great possibilities of futher expansion. 

The efficient condition of the Syrian Church in 
Malabar should afford an additional stimulus fo the great 
apostolic movement towards the reunion of their 
separated brethren in the East. 

Joun Patocan, B.A, 
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The Belgian Crisis 


According to the veteran statesman Woeste, success 
for the Catholic Party in the coming elections in Belgium 
depends on the extent of disintegration that can be 
effected in the Liberal-Socialist coalition. If that is not 
done, then the Socialists and their associates in the Lower 
House will be in the majority, and will demand universal 
suffrage pure and simple in the municipal and provincial 
elections. To that the Senate, whose political complexion 
will be unchanged, will demur. What in that event wiil 
the Deputies demand? An amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, so as to change the character of the Senate, a pro- 
posal which, of course, will be more bitterly resented. 
The strife that will then arise between the two branches 
of the Legislature will disturb the country from one end 
to the other. 

In the supposition that universal suffrage will be 
granted for the municipal and provincial elections, an 
effort will then be made to get it for the general elec- 
tions. That will involve a revision of the Constitution. 
[f balked in that the Liberal-Socialist Ministry then in 
existence will either resign or continue in office. [If it 
resigns, asks Woeste, what is the good of putting them 
in power at all? If it refuses to resign, then the dis- 
astrous times of 1879 will return with its grinding ap- 
pression of Catholics. The fight will be a fierce one, 
and to carry it on the party in power will need money, 
and to get money will have to impose exorbitant taxes 
on the people. 

The situation is very critical. At present the legisla- 
tors of both houses are doing nothing for the country, 
but are wasting their time in mutual recriminations. If 
the Catholic Party loses in the next election the Socialists 
will be in absolute control, and will make a clean sweep 
of everything. The Liberals pretend that they will check 
all Socialist legislation; but the fact that even now they 
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are only playing second fiddle to their Socialist allies 
shows how foolish such a promise is. At bottom the 
question actually before the country is: Will Belgium - 
remain a monarchy ? 


The Cardinal’s Extravagance 


In connection with the installation of the Cardinal, 
one is beginning to hear criticisms and censures from 
people not only outside but inside the Church, condemn- 
ing what they characterize as the unwise or even guilty 
extravagance of this celebration. They are certain that 
it would be more in keeping with the spirit of the Gospel 
to bestow all that money on the poor, 

Possibly many of these critics are unaware that those 
are the precise words of Judas Iscariot when Mary Mag- 
dalen shattered her alabaster box, and poured the pre- 
cious ointment on the feet of the Saviour; and perhaps 
they might be moved to self scrutiny by what the Holy 
Text makes haste to say, viz.: that Judas so spoke not 
because he had any care of the poor, but because he was 
a robber. It adds later that Judas hanged himself and 
“went to his place.” Christ on that occasion proclaimed 
that the glory of Mary’s act would be extolled wherever 
the Gospel was preached. 

It is not a pleasant thing to find one’s self standing 
side by side with Judas Iscariot, but he has had many 
imitators, not only in individuals, but in entire nations. 
Thus at the time of the Reformation Henry VIII seized 
all the churches and monasteries and charitable institu- 
tions of the land, with the result that the richest nation 
in the world created the horfible pauperism of modern 
times; France at the beginning of this century, confiscated 
all the possessions of the Church, and the proceeds went 
into the pockets of the politicians; Portugal followed 
their example the other day, and some one has described 
the present commercial and industrial conditions of that 
wretched country “as if a plague had wasted or a war 
destroyed everything.” They had no care of the poor; 
they were robbers. 

The trouble with these self-constituted critics is that 
they regard the Church as primarily an eleemosynary 
institution, whereas it was founded to teach man the 
duty of adoring and serving God. When that lesson 
is learned we need not fear that the poor will be neg- 
lected. Surely, the Catholic Church cannot be charged 
with being derelict in that respect. It not only pours 
out its millions on refuges for every form of human 
woe, but it does what never can be valued by any 
financial tabulation. . It inspires the choicest members 
of Christian households to turn aside with gayety of 
heart from all the endearments and beautiful affections 
of home® to consecrate themselves to a life-long and 
loving service of the poor. Is there gold enough in all 
the mints of the world to pay the price of a Sister of 
Charity, or a Little Sister of the Poor? Or is there 
any priest worthy of the name whose heart does not 
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warm to the poor? The sagart aroon is the most wel- 
come visitor in the homes of the poor, for his atti- 
tude is not one of aloofness and condescension, but of 
sincere and devoted brotherhood, and the same may be 
said of those quiet unobtrusive laymen whose happi- 
ness is to circulate where poverty dwells and help their 
brethren in a way that the world knows nothing of. 
But setting aside all this, is there in all this great 
metropolis a man more open-handed and more open- 
hearted, more lavish of his means and his time, more 
tender, considerate and approachable by the meanest of 
men, more ready to go, if circumstances permitted, into 
the humblest tenement, or to converse with the poorest 
man of the street, showing both by his looks and his 
words his profound and genuine interest in the tale of 
woe, or the tale of joy for that matter, preferring as every 
one knows, a coal heaver or a street sweeper to a coal- 
baron or a millionaire; in a word, is there anyone more 
trusted and more loved by the poor of this vast dio- 
cese than the man who is absolutely unchanged by his 
honors, and who now sits in his scarlet robes in the 
cathedral, John Cardinal Farley? The greatest dis- 
tinctions he could ever receive could never check that 
full flood of affection that he has for God’s poor. 

Nor are these splendid celebrations in the least out 
of keeping with the example and teaching of Christ; for 
though He was born in a stable, He permitted kings 
to lay their gold and frankincense at His feet. He had 
no place to rest His head, but He entered Jerusalem as 
a royal conqueror whom the prophets for ages had her- 
alded. He was nailed to the cross, but all the power of 
the Roman Empire could not prevent the glory of His 
resurrection. God is honored in His representatives, and 
surely we cannot have too much splendor and magnifi- 
cence for Almighty God; especially in these blasphemous 
and unbelieving days of ours, when His rights are so 
utterly ignored and even His existence denied. This 
celebration is a glorious act of faith, and our hearts ought 
to overflow with gratitude that we have been privileged 
to take part in it. 


Eugenics for School Children 


A correspondent in charge of a public library writes 
America for “advice as to the stand we Catholics ought 
to take with regard to a class of literature which is 
gaining prominence in our books and magazines. I refer 
to that which comes under the head of eugenics.” “The 
state governments,” continues the letter, “also have taken 
up the matter, and are issuing pamphlets on sexual 
hygiene,” which are considered suitable reading for 
children of fourteen. 

In the first place thoughtful Catholics cannot but de- 
plore the practice that prevails of discussing freely in 
papers and periodicals which boys and girls read, sub- 
jects which should be strictly confined to the pages of 
medical or theological reviews. In the name of the 








science, so called, of eugenics, information and counsel 
are being offered school children, which far from safe- 
guarding them, but serves to excite or gratify a prurient 
curiosity. 

Confessors of experience know but too well that such 
expedients are worse than useless for keeping boys and 


girls clean-hearted. The best protection for a child’s 
purity is the modesty, self-reverence and fear of God, 
which every good mother teaches her little ones from 
their earliest years, and which in Catholics is so wonder- 
fully strengthened by the frequent use of the Sacraments. 

The sensational literature on the subject of sex, more- 
over, with which cheap magazines now abound, cannot 
fail to harm most young people who read it. So far are 
they from “having a right” to read these articles, they 
are strictly forbidden by the natural law to seek from 
these sources knowledge as useless as it is full of peril. 
The fallacy, moreover, that growth in knowledge is 
necessarily accompanied by growth in virtue was never 
so glaring as in this matter. A child’s purity will find 
a much better guardian in the innocence of “ignorance 
and inexperience” than in all the dangerous learning 
books on “sexual hygiene”’ will supply. 

Nor can the “nobler race of to-morrow”’ be developed 
by the spread among school children of pamphlets and 
periodicals that, under the plea of imparting salutary 
knowledge, blasts the tender bud of modesty. These 
misguided enthusiasts for eugenics should remember that 
a clean heart is no less precious a heritage than a sound 
heart, and that the parents of the future are likely to 
stand more in need of moral health than of physical. 

This wicked folly of introducing into the public schools 
and of placing on the children’s shelves of circulating 
libraries pamphlets, magazines and text-books on “sexual! 
hygiene,” far from bettering present conditions, are sure 
to make them worse. Catholics should see that their boys 
and girls, at least, are not made victims of this pernicious 
fad, taking from it meanwhile a new argument for parish 
schools and religious education. 


The ‘‘Iuta’’ 


Our Roman correspondent informed us last week that 
the Iuta press agency at Milan had been closed by 
the Italian Government, and its representatives, Dr. 
Kaul, Dr. Deschen and Mr. Hagelin, ordered out of 
Italian territory. As is well known to Catholics, the 
Iuta is an agency founded during the past year by 
Catholic laymen with the aim of transmitting the truth 
about Catholic affairs everywhere in Europe, and par- 
ticularly in Rome, thus counteracting the misrepresenta- — 
tions of the Associated Press and the anti-clerical press 
agencies. The suppression of the Iuta is of vital in- 
terest to Catholics everywhere. At the meeting ofthe 
Federated Societies of America last August, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the Catholic Press Association of America 
elected a board of directors to consider ways and 
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means by which the ecifectiveness of the Catholic press in 
this country and Canada might be increased. In the 
course of the ensuing months the directors adopted a 
recommendation of the Committee on News that the C. 
P. A. should get into communication with the luta as 
the most promising medium for obtaining at first hand 
reliable information for the readers of the one hundred 
and fifty Catholic newspapers of the country. No alli- 
ance or agreement was actually formed, but the project 
reached the stage of actual negotiations. The recent 
action of the Italian Government towards the luta 
creates new difficulties for the enterprise. It was given 
out that the agency propagated news unfavorable to Italy 
concerning the cholera and the war. The Church still 
remains powerless to present the real news about eccle- 
siastical affairs or to make known the actual machina- 
tions and designs of her enemies to the world’s high 
court of appeal in the daily or weekly press. “Had 
such independent agencies occupied the field for the last 
twenty years,” says Rome in its issue just received, 
“and the public opinion of the world been properly en- 
lightened and aroused, three or four foolish and disas- 
trous wars might have been avoided, the Freemasons of 
France would not have been allowed to rob and. perse- 
cute thousands of helpless nuns and religious, the des- 
potic orgies against religion of Alfonso Costa and his 
fellows would not have been possible in Portugal, and 
whenever the Pope issued a document like the Ne Te- 
mere the public would be informed of the real facts, and 
not fed upon false interpretations of them.” 

Whatever be the motives for the suppression of luta, 
the fact is vouched for that every liberal and anticlerical 
sheet in Italy has attacked it. It has been styled a 
Vatican organ, though the Vatican supplied it with 
neither news nor money. Rome says plainly that the 
opposition to Iuta is due to the fact that it is an organ- 
ization which hoped to thrive “by attending to business 
and telling the truth.” Let us trust that the immediate 
effect of the summary treatment of Iuta by the Italian 
Government will be to call attention to the wicked 
monopoly of lying news agencies, and perhaps bring 
about the establishment of some method of finding out 
the truth about what is going on in the world without 
let or hindrance from those whose works are darkness 
and who shun the light of publicity. When general 
interest is awakened to the tyranny of existing sources 
of disseminating facts or fancies affecting Catholics, 
Catholics themselves and honest people throughout the 
world may devise some means of learning the truth. 


Atacan Instead of Acatan 


“The clergy of Mexico have always assailed the de- 
cisions and decrees of our Holy Father, the Pope, with- 
out taking the trouble to examine the reasons which he 
may have had for issuing them.” Thus the case is 
calmly and coldly put by one of the most sober and dig- 








nified Mexican newspapers in its issue for January 19, 
1912. 

What a toothsome titbit for some of our admiring 
American friends! It is for their greater spiritual com- 
fort that we transfer the gem from its Castilian setting 
to setose American surroundings. A general revolt 
against Rome, moreover, ought to be widely heralded, 
especially as some independent publications, like the 
New York Independent, may not catch its drift; for if 
an inerrant quill-driver can transfer offhand the Esco- 
lapios, famed in Spain and Latin America for their work 
in elementary education, to the ranks of a mythical mon- 
astic body of hospitallers called ‘“Esculapians,” there is 
no telling what he might do with the foregoing news item 
from Mexico. Perhaps he is already gloating over the 
discovery of this mare’s nest. 

All good Catholics will naturally grieve over the an- 
nouncement, for Pius X has deserved better treatment 
both from the Mexican clergy and from the Mexican 
press, and we are satisfied that none will grieve more 
than the esteemed editor of El Tiempo, from whose 
pages we have quoted. But as there is a slight differ- 
ence in English between dam, for example, and mad, 
owing to a different arrangement of the same three let- 
ters, so in Spanish there is a difference between tac and 
cat, and for the same reason. When, therefore, one of 
those nondescript newspapers which make it a point to 
think of and talk about religion as often as they scent 
carrion, prophesied that the Mexican clergy would rebel 
against the new order of the divine office, the respected 
editor of El Tiempo, whose knowledge of persons and 
things Catholic has not been derived from a comic al- 
manac of ancient vintage, hastened to reassure it, for 
“the clergy of Mexico have always respected the deci- 
sions and decrees of our Holy Father, the Pope, without 
taking the trouble to examine the reasons which he may 
have had for issuing them.’’ Thus he wrote; the type 
said tac instead of cat (atacan instead of acatan; that is, 
“assail” instead of “respect”), and the fib escaped the 
vigilance of the proofreader. 
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The unhappy Church of England is becoming more 
and more unsound with regard to the Incarnation. 
Clergymen of high dignity preach open heresy with im- 
punity. One would have thought that divisions on so 
fundamental a point should induce its members to hold 
on to whatever makes for unity, especially in these days, 
when so much is said about looking for those things 
which may help on the dream of a union of the Churches 
outside the Catholic unity. The fact is just the contrary. 
Anglican clergymen seem most happy when hunting up 
new subjects to disagree on. The latest is, whether 
angels are male and female; and in the discussion even 
Milton has been quoted as an authority. 

Some old fogies, they grow fewer every day, were 
sufficiently unmodern to imagine that our Lord’s words: 
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“In the resurrection they shall neither marry nor be 
married, but shall be as the angels of God in heaven,” 
settled the question. A vicar, evidently quite modern, 
corrected their error. These words, according to him, 
mean only that there are no wedding ceremonies among 
the angels, no bridesmaids, no bells, no clergymen, no 
ring, no flowers, no cake, no speeches, no going away in 
a fashionable traveling dress, etc. Such things among 
angels are unnecessary—‘spiritual vows are sufficient to 
unite spiritual beings for eternity.” Facilis descensus 
Averni. 
saimntpipiceteniin 

When the English parsons were making the world 
ring with their denunciations of the Congo atrocities some 
years ago, not a word was heard as far as we remember 
of the polygamous conditions which obtain there, not only 
among the natives, but among some of the European 
officials; and which more than mutilations of fingers 
or imposition of labor interfere with the progress of 
civilization and Christianity. The Government, accord- 
ing to the Onze Kongo, a paper issued by the Trappists 
in Africa, are doing nothing to prevent it, except by 
issuing proclamations. A case is instanced by the writer, 
Father de Witte, of a little girl, the daughter of a poor 
woman, one of the wives of a certain negro, who was 
sold six different times to this or that owner. Father 
de Witte says that there are agents of the “Societé 
Anonyme Belge” who have several black wives, and who 
do their utmost to thwart the efforts of the missionaries. 


———_e @ o——_—_— 


Verily, something is moving in Spain, for we find that 
the December number of the Revista Social, of Barcelona, 
quotes approvingly from M. Paul Viollet’s historical 
writings on the question of female suffrage. After point- 
ing out the important part taken by women in the half- 
lay, half-ecclesiastical assemblies which brought about 
the Truce of God, he speaks of women who presided in 
courts of justice and even discharged the functions of 
mayors. But, to cap the climax, he appeals to the au- 
thority of Pope Innocent IV (1241-1254), who gave it 
as his personal opinion that “electoral righ s belong to 
all women, to wives and to widows.” How far the great 
Pontiff was in advance of his time is but another proof 
that the thirteenth was the greatest of centuries. In- 
nocent IV was a tried champion of right and justice, as 
‘his contest with the Emperor Frederick II abundantly 
proves; but the justice-loving and iniquity-hating Pon- 
‘tiff has a fresh claim upon the respect and admiration of 
the world if, as M. Viollet avers, he anticipated by six 
‘hundred years what has been called almost a discovery 
.of the nineteenth century. 
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The total abstainers will be delighted to hear that not 
even icebergs call for the use of alcoholic beverages. Ice- 
‘land is vigorously prohibitionist, more so in fact than 
-any other part of the world. Since January 1st, the law 





forbids all intoxicating drinks. Under this label it places 
brandy, wine and beer containing two and a half per 
cent. of alcohol, excepting only what may be needed for 
industrial, chemical and medical purposes, and even for 
those it insists that imports from abroad should be offi- 
cially inspected. It forbids transportation of alcohol 
from one locality to another, unless under official seal, 
and prohibits those to whom it may be consigned to 
either sell or give it away, under a fine of from 500 to 
1,000 crowns. The law, however, extends the time to 
merchants and hotel keepers who were licensed in con- 
formity with the old law to sell alcohol, and who have 
stock on hand, until January, 1915. After that the 
license cannot be renewed, and they must suffer the loss 
of whatever remains. The party that has imposed this 
very drastic law is the Radical section, under Bjoern 
Jonsson. The law was passed long ago, but it was not 
put into execution because of the hesitation of the King 
of Denmark to sanction it. 


LITERATURE 


A Literary Relic of the Japanese Persecution. 


A little over a year ago a Catholic law student, rummaging 
about in the library of the Imperial University in Tokyo, hap- 
pened upon a literary find promising intense interest. It was a 
manuscript of some thirty pages evidently referring to the Chris- 
tian religion. The first twelve pages were purely Chinese text, 
the rest Japanese, with illustrations of Catholic objects. With 
the painstaking care characteristic of the Japanese our student 
made an exact copy of the manuscript, pictures and all, and 
brought it to Father Dahlmann, S.J., for examination. The first 
part proved to be a brief and popular exposition of the Christian 
doctrine in the mandarin dialect of the Chinese language, in other 
words a Chinese catechism. An examination of the original 
manuscript in the University Library showed that it was a copy 
made during the period Man-en, i. e., 1860-61, during a time when 
the penal laws against Christianity were as yet fully in force. 
The copyist declares that since Japan was then entering into fre- 
quent relations with Christian countries, he was anxious to 
learn something about that religion, and having found an old 
booklet containing such information he made of it an exact fac- 
simile copy. 6 

Some time after the discovery of the manuscript Father Leo 
Wieger, S.J., at present probably the most eminent authority on 
Chinese literature, came to Tokyo for some special investigations. 
He at once declared the first part of the find in question to be 
the oldest popular Chinese catechism thus far discovered. He 
pointed to the text declaring that “God came from Heaven and 
was made man 1619 years ago,” which thus indicates the date of 
its composition. Of course, the work of Father Ricci, “The True 
Doctrine of God,” antedates it by some twenty years. But that 
book was a literary production addressed to the most learned 
classes exclusively. We have here, therefore, the oldest popular 
catechism in Chinese. 

But how did it come to Japan? What is the meaning of the 
additional text? From Macao, the great centre of literary pro- 
duction for the Chinese Missions, and the refuge of the perse- 
cuted Japanese missionaries, some Jesuit priest or other must 
have brought this manuscript or book to Japan, where the 
henchmen of the persecuting Shoguns found it, together with a 
number of other objects, among the belongings of the apostle of 


Christ. This is the only reasonable explanation. 
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The second, the Japanese, part of the manuscript, which at 
first sight appears to be an explanation of sacred objects, re- 
veals itself upon closer investigation as a description by ignorant 
hands of what was found in the baggage of a missionary. 
For we have not only pictures of the Blessed Virgin, the Ecce 
Homo, candles, paten, hosts, chalice, medals, a small burse for a 
pyx, but there is also a scourge or discipline, and a crucifix with 
a bag to cover it, but the upright and cross piece as well as the 
corpus are depicted separately, the artist being ignorant, no doubt, 
that the three parts were to be fitted together. Besides, there 
follows a list of the four Christian “sects” written out in Japanese 
kana (syllabic writing) as follows: Kompania (i.e., Jesuits), 
San Furansisuko, San Dominikusu, San Agusuchino, thereby 
designating the four religious orders who had been active in 
Japan. There follows a list of the names of the Apostles headed 
by Santa Maria, that is to say the names most frequently given 
to neophytes at their baptism. Finally we have the oath of ab- 
juration to be taken by every one suspected of being a Christian. 
It is a most insidious oath, declaring that the one taking it recog- 
nizes the Christian religion to be very evil. That he wishes to 
belong to it no longer. That if he should return to it he is wil- 
ling to be condemned by Deus Pater, Deus Filius, Deus Spiritus 
Sanctus and Sancta Maria to the place called Inferno. The Latin 
words are written out in Kana. 

In the same way Latin terms like res sacra, and the name Jesu 
Kirisuto (Jesus Christ) show that information had been re- 
ceived from the apostates, whilst the fact .that the first picture, 
namely the Blessed Virgin, is declared to be an image of the 
“Lord of Heaven, resembling a female Ta-mono (Buddhist god- 
dess)” proves to evidence that the book before me is not the work 
of any missionary, but rather a means of identifying such, should 
they fall into the hands of the catchpolls. What the authorities 
had found among the belongings of a priest they carefully copied 
and described, so that wherever similar objects were discovered 
they should serve as unmistakable tokens of a Christian mission- 
ary. They added the list of names, that persons using them 
might be recognized as Christians, and completed the work by the 
insertion of the formula of abjuration. We have thus, as it were, 
a manual of instructions entrusted to the subordinate authorities 
to aid them in ferreting out and convicting Christian recalcitrants, 
and more particularly the heroic apostles who daily risked their 
lives to minister to their persecuted flock. 

It is remarkable that in this strange manner there has been 
preserved for us a most valuable relic of the earliest missionary 
efforts in China, and that at this late date an insight has been 
offered into the police methods of the Japanese persecutors of 
almost three hundred years ago. And this interesting relic has 
been found by a Catholic student and examined by the successors 
of those who first brought the glad tidings to the land of the 
Rising Sun. Victor F. GeTTELMAN, S.J. 
Tokyo, Japan. 





Socialism. New York: The America Press. Price, 50 
cents, Postage 10 cents extra. 

This book is a compilation of papers published in The Catholic 
Mind at various intervals from 1903 to 1910. While actual sta- 
tistics as indicated in some of the papers have changed be- 
cause of the rapidity with which Socialism has increased the 
number of its adherents in every country of the world, the 
underlying principles have remained the same. The direct 
application of these varies according to the expediency of 
the moment; but the general economic demands and the 
moral atmosphere of the movement are. little affected by 
such conditions. What is most needed is an insight into 
the arguments of Socialism and a clear perception of the 
goal whither it is inevitably tending. These requirements 
are amply satisfied by the essays here reproduced. 

The place of honor is fittingly accorded, at the beginning 





of the volume, to that greatest economic document of mod- 
ern times, the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on the “Condi- 
tion of Labor,” which should form the introduction to any 
course of social studies. This is followed by an explanation 
of the conditions which have made Socialism possible in our 
day and a description of its origin from the materialistic 
philosophy of an earlier period. The large possibilities of 
Catholic Social activity are next unfolded in an article on 
the Christian Labor Unions of Germany, and the economic 
problems raised by Socialism are then reviewed in two 
eminently sane and practical articles by Charles Devas. 
These, in turn, are complemented by a series of papers dis- 
cussing the relations of Socialism to Christianity and moral- 
ity. The articles are all written in a scholarly vein and evi- 
dence a large interest in the cause of Social Reform, for 
which practical suggestions are not wanting. 

The fact that some of the papers substantially confine them- 
selves to a consideration of conditions in countries other 
than our own does not make them less valuable. Socialism 
is international, and however varied its immediate demands 
and party platforms may be, it is fundamentally ever the 
same. Even distinct and often antagonistic Socialist ele- 
ments, like the Social Democrats, the Independent Labor 
Party and the Fabian Society of England, or the Socialist 
Labor Party and the Socialist Party of the United States, 
are alike reprehensible on the same grounds of Christian 
morality. To show this is the object of the present com- 
pilation. It may be mentioned that on pp. 66 and 68 the 
name of Marx has been used in the place of Marr in con- 
nection with quotations from the “Secret Societies of Switzer- 
land.” This typographical error is found in many recent 
books, although the quotations themselves express faithfully 
enough the sentiments of the founder of modern scientific 
Socialism. Statistics and personal references belong, of 
course, to the periods at which the various papers were 
written. J. B. 





Father Lacombe, the Black Robe Voyageur. By Kara- 
ERINE Hucnes. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co, $2.50. 

The publishers of this very interesting book have made a 
valuable contribution to history by accepting the work of 
Miss Hughes. The subject of the biography is by far the 
most picturesque figure in that sudden transformation of 
Northwestern Canada from a savage to a civilized land. 
Father Lacombe was adored by the savages, but he was at 
the same time the intimate friend of men like Van Horne, 
Strathcona, Mountstephen and the other great pioneers who 
created the Northwest, and the friendship that existed be- 
tween them was one of deep mutual affection.. His life di- 
vides itself into two distinct parts; the first is that of a 
heroic missionary living in filthy tepees, journeying in blind- 
ing and deadly blizzards, which he would face for days, not 
only frozen but sometimes almost starving te death, rushing 
forward in the middle of the night into fierce Indian battles, 
where his voice alone, though he himself was unseen, was 
sufficient to stop the rattle of the muskets and to make the 
attacking savages withdraw from the fray; nursing the 
stricken tribes when they were dying of fevers or smallpox, 
throwing himself with all his might into everything he- 
roic that a great apostle would be called upon to do. He 
was a man absolutely without fear and with no thought of 
self, and he stands forth as one of the greatest missionaries 
of the Church on this continent, worthy successor of men like 
de Brébeuf, Ménard, Jogues and others who labored for the 
conversions of the ancestors of those savages two hundred 
years ago. ; 

The second part of his life was in direct contrast with 
the first, and the transition from life in the woods to life 
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on the trains was almost startling in its abruptness. The 
building of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, which was effected 
with amazing rapidity, put an end to the nomadic life of 
the tribes and confined them to reservations, with the result 
that the concluding years of Father Lacombe’s life were 
spent in providing the Indians with schools, saving the de- 
graded Metis and laboring to colonize the new Provinces 
with French Canadians. But he was the same fearless, un- 
‘tiring worker as in the hard missionary days. The Domin- 
ion Government always trusted and consulted him. He was 
ever unflinchingly loyal, and one of his utterances is well 
worth recording. “I have nevef belonged to any party,” he 
said. “As a citizen and a patriot, I would always support 
‘the party which rules the country for the time. It is stupid 
‘to do otherwise.” 

The book may be heartily commended. It is inspiring. In 
‘tthe next edition, however, it would be well to pay some at- 
tention to the French words that are employed. Faulty 
accents or the absence of any accents when they are needed 
arritate the reader. es 





St. Vincent Ferrer, O.P. By Fatuer Sranistaus M. Ho- 
GAN, O.P. 

St. Antony of Padua, the Miracle-Worker. By C. M. 
Antony. The Friar Saints Series. New York: Longmans, 
‘Green and Co. 

The ancient friendship that united the sons of St. Francis 
and the sons of St. Dominic is very fittingly perpetuated by 
such joint labors as are represented by the publication of 
these lives of the Friar Saints of past centuries, These at- 
tractive little volumes will doubtless have many readers. The 
barest recital of the deeds of a St. Vincent Ferrer—from 
whose hands miracles flowed almost incessantly, and whose 
remarkable missionary journeys are comparable in the spir- 
itual order to the campaigns of a Cesar or of a Napoleon in 
the temporal—would vie in interest with the most engaging 
piece of modern fiction. It is to the miracles and external 
labors of the Saint that the author devotes all but exclusive 
attention, Perhaps some of his readers will think that no 
less prominence should have been given to his heroic virtues. 
In any case devotion to the Saint will be the fruit produced 
in the hearts of many. The author of the life of St. Antony 
of Padua has had the very difficult task of writing a popular 
history of a very popular Saint in accordance with the rigor- 
ous canons of modern criticism, She very naturally regrets 
that by the application of the rules of criticism the familiar 
story of St. Antony is shorn of many of its most atractive 
incidents. But the truth is that the Providence that has 
hovered over the memory of the Saint has garnered so many 
well-authenticated and remarkable facts belonging to his 
history that, even when criticism has done its worst, St. 
Antony of Padua still remains the wonder-worker, the gen- 
erous dispenser of temporal favors, and the sweetly at- 
tractive and heroically saintly son of St, Francis of Assisi. 
Both volumes are amply furnished with bibliographies and 
references to larger works. M. P. Hi: 





Die Gesellschaft Jesu. Ihre Satzungen und ihre Erfolge. 
Von Moritz Mescuter, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. Price, 
55 cents net. 

In a comprehensive little volume of three hundred pages 
the author has given us a lucid exposition of the principles 
and achievements of the Society of Jesus. Heaven has 
granted him the exceptional favor of living for sixty years 
in the order whcse workings he describes. He has held in 
it every post of responsibility with the exception of the 
Generalship. No one, therefore, could be better quulified 
to speak from personal experience of the beauty and wis- 





dom of the Institute, of the labors of his brethren through- 
out the world, and of the providential mission of the Society 
itself and the broadness of its scope, which limits it to no 
time, no country, and no single occupation. He shows how 
its object is no other than to fulfil the perfect ideal of Christ. 
“No one,” he concludes his preface, “better appreciates the 
benefits of a good education by a wise and saintly mother 
than the aged man standing at the last decline of his days. 
If any should be moved to judge that I have now and then 
too strongly struck the chords of praise, let them think that 
it is the child who thus extols a mother whom he loves with 
all his heart, or the aged man of eighty years who at the 
end of his long life knows not how to thank sufficiently that 
infinite goodness of God which has opened to him the doors 
of the Society of Jesus.” J. H. 





Geist und Regel des Dritten Ordens vom hl. Franziskus 
fiir die Weltleute. Von Domprediger Dr. JosepH Kumpr- 
MULLER. Innsbruck: Fel, Rauch. 

A series of very practical instructions in a popular style. 
They will be of service not merely to members of the Third 
Order of St. Francis, but to all Christians who are striving 
to lead a life of greater perfection in the world. The teach- 
ings of St. Francis, the influence of the religious order which 
he founded, and the wide diffusion of its spirit among the 
Catholic laity are needed more perhaps at our day than at 
any period since the times when the great social reformer 
of Assisi came to renew society by his preaching and ex- 
ample. It is because men have forgotten the poverty of 
Christ and their hearts are mad for the comforts and the 
pleasures of earth that the time is out of joirit. May this 
book contribute largely to bring back the spirit which alone 
can set it right. }. &. 


Kirchenmusikalisches Jahrbuch. XXIV Jahrgang. New 
York: Friederich Pustet. Price, $1.25, 

This is the twenty-fourth annual issue of the Yearbook 
for Church Music, edited by Dr. Karl Weinmann, Director 
of the School of Church Music at Regensburg. The main 
section of the work consists of contributions to the study 
of this important subject by reliable authorities. Subjects 
of historic and of contemporary interest are treated. The 
latter part of the volume contains criticisms upon musical 
works and upon literature of the year dealing with questions 
of Catholic Church Music. 





The Central-Blatt and Social Justice, the official organ of the 
Central Verein, is henceforth to devote every three months a special 
section of four pages to the Social Problem in its bearing upon 
Woman. We are glad to see that this important phase of the 
social question is at last receiving special attention. Secular 
periodicals are daily extending to it an ampler recognition. 
Books and articles, often filled with popular fallacies and even 
the most pernicious doctrines upon this subject, are constantly 
appearing in ever greater numbers. The antidote must be offered 
in our Catholic literature and by our Catholic press. 





Father Gerard, writing in the Month on the “Deficiencies 
of Nature-Study,” remarks that “According to their biogra- 
phies, the most distinguished and successful men of science, 
who have done most to spread its knowledge amongst their 
fellow men, do not appear to have been greatly sustained 
or comforted in the end by the thought of what they had 
achieved on her behalf, not even in spreading the great and 
enlightening doctrine of Evolution. In the most ample and 
elaborate records of their utterances and correspondence it 
will always seem that as the end approaches and friends or 
allies drop away from whom they could always anticipate 
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sympathy and support, life assumes a sombre hue, the sky 
darkens, and a note of melancholy invariably becomes dom- 
inant; nor does any practical consolation appear to be fur- 
nished by the religion which Huxley rather vaguely de- 
scribes as the most scientific that mankind has yet discov- 
ered, “Cherishing the noblest and most human of man’s 
emotions by worship, ‘for the most part of the silent sort,’ 
at the altar of the Unknown and the Unknowable.” Nor 
would they appear to find much comfort in the prospect of 
so far as science knows, is all that is 
The moral of it all seems to be that 


extinction, which, 
in prospect for them. 
not in science alone can man live.” 

Father Burke, the editor of the Catholic World, having 
secured from Burns and Oates, the London publishers, per- 
mission to use the Lewis translations of St. Teresa’s works, 
has brought out in one large volume of over 700 pages “The 
Life, Relations, Maxims and Foundations” of that wonder- 
ful mystic. The Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P., contributing 
an excellent introduction, detects a modern renewal of St. 
Teresa’s spirit in “the response that has been made every- 
where to the legislation of the present Holy Father con- 
cerning frequent and daily Communion.” The value of 
the book is also heightened by the insertion of numerous 
double-page pictures of the saint, her contemporaries, rela- 
tives, early companions, and nineteen “foundations,” besides 
a wide variety of the holy Carmelite’s relics. These illus- 
trations are made from sketches gathered with great labor 
and expense by M. Hye Hoys, a devout Belgian, and will 
be new to American readers. The price of this fine volume, 
$3.50, is very moderate, for the “Autobiography” alone has 
been selling for quite as much. 

“Ginevra, a Play of Medieval Florence,” published by the 
author, Edward Doyle, at 247 W. 125th Street, New York, 
and “Neptune’s Isle and Other Plays for Children,” by John 
Jay Chapman, which Moffat, Yard & Co. are sending out, 
are recent dramatic works in verse that possess consider- 
able merit. In Mr. Chapman’s little volume is a sacred 
cantata, called “Christmas Once More,” that Sisters could 
easily train the children to give, and “Wilfred the Young” 
would prove a thrilling “dragon-play for boys.” “Ginevra’s” 
experiences in the family vault recall Juliet’s. There is good 
poetry in both books, and the jester in Mr. Doyle’s play is 
particularly well drawn. 





When John Ayscough’s “Gracechurch Papers,” which are 
now running in the Month, appear in book form the review- 
ers will doubtless agree that the author is no less successful 
with the short story than with the novel. The following 
sketch of “Miss Mildstone,” for example, is like a page 
from “Hurdcott.” “She was an excellent young woman and, 
I am sure, very fond of her ‘Mama’; but she was beset by 
a dread lest the old lady should seem not very refined to 
callers of modern views, For Mrs. Mildstone said ‘wunst’ 
instead of ‘once’ and spoke of its being ‘tay-time’ and was 
much ‘obleeged’ to you. As for Miss Mildstone, she was 
made up of refinement, so that without it there could hardly 
have been any of her left. She could only by an effort 
bring herself to allude to any gentleman by his name; thus 
she would speak of our two curates, if they happened to be 
the subject of conversation, as ‘the male’ (which always 


meant Mr. Ireton, her favorite) and ‘the other,’ as though 
Mr. Draper had been a lady, whereas he was not himself 
quite sure he was even a gentleman.” .. . 

“*She may go to early church till she catches her death 
on an empty stomach, but Rev. Ireton’ll never think of her,’ 
concluded Mrs. Gwynne. 





“*She always has hot milk and pearl biscuits before she 
starts,’ said Selina Gwynne, who liked accuracy in details. 

“*Well, some of you ain’t going to early church, peart 
biscuits or mother o’ pearl, so mind my word! In my time 
it was enough to Remember now thy Creator of a Sunday, 
and not be spreading the Lord’s Day all over the week, 
goin’ against the Scripture and all. “One day in seven shall 
be Mine,” it says; there was no early church in Moses’s 
time, I reckon. If ’twas to be church every day there’d ha’ 
been no Mondays and Tuesdays, only Sundays, from the be- 
ginning of one week to the end of the next.’” 


Not long since, the director of the Washington Weather 
3ureau put in a good word in defence of the Bureau, and 
gave a very high figure as representing the percentage of 
forecasts which for a certain period came true. The scien- 
tific weather prophet, with his prophecies covering only a 
day or two, has an immeasurable advantage over the old- 
fashioned weather prophet, whose predictions embraced 
every day in the year. The old-fashioned Almanac, with its 
absolutely reliable forecasts, certainly goes back to Shake- 
speare time, as Bottom and Smug, the joiner, will bear 
witness, nor has the modern expert entirely supplanted the 
unskilled weather prophet of the past. “Zadkiel’s Almanac 
and Ephemeris’” and “Old Moore’s Almanac” are English 
specimens of the hardy annuals we speak of. Zadkiel, says 
the Spectator, in making his predictions doubtless has in 
mind his experience with the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. 
Zadkiel, the story goes, went walking over Salisbury Plain 
on a glorious morning, and met a shepherd, to whom he re- 
marked that it was a fine day. The shepherd replied that 
no doubt that was the case at present, but that there would 
shortly be heavy rain. “Bosh!” Zadkiel is reported to have 
replied and walked on. It very soon poured with rain and 
drenched him to the skin, so he returned to the shepherd 
to find out, if he could, the marvelous secret of his weather 
lore. The shepherd, for five pounds down, at last consented 
to tell him, went into his cottage, and from behind a chest 
of drawers produced “Zadkiel’s Almanac.” “There!” he said, 
“T always go by him, and I’m never wrong. ‘Fine and 
warm,’ he says, so I knowed what the weather would be, 
for it’s always the “opposite.” 
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According to figures compiled in great detail for the 1912 
issue of the “World Almanac,” the gifts of wealthy Amer- 
icans made to hospitals, colleges, museums, employees’ pen- 
sions, “uplift” institutions, and the like, all for the public 
good, have amounted in this country to more than $150,000,- 
000. The colleges of the land, particularly, have been large 
gainers through the generosity of their graduates and friends. 
The list in the “Almanac” shows that several hundred insti- 
tutions of learning increased their endowments by gifts, and 
nearly twenty-five millions of the enormous total were con- 
tributed to fifty-five American colleges receiving $100,000 or 
over during the year, This vast sum represents, of course, 
merely the spontaneous benefactions of individuals, and, pre- 
sumably, only such conspicuously large donations as have 
won space in the newspapers. 

* * * 

A study of the “World Almanac’s” list brings home to the 
Catholic a fact that is almost disheartening. Among the 
fifty-five schools benefited by these munificent gifts not one 
is Catholic. It used not to be so. In other centuries and 
other lands rich citizens gave freely of their goods to Cath- 
olic schools. Beautiful buildings were erected, scholarships 
received royal encouragement, precious libraries were col- 
lected, and students were foregathered from all parts of Eu- 
rope to develop mind and character amid surroundings that 
laid more stress upon the importance of the spirit and the 
things of the spirit than upon that of the material body and 
the material world. But whatever be the reason, in our day 
and in our land Catholic colleges do not share in the flood 
of gold that annually pours over fields where the young are 
browsing. 

* * * 

To be sure, the Catholic people of America, as a body, has 
not been unmindful of the high ideals of social service and 
sacrifice Catholic faith inculcates. In the matter of gen- 
erous spending for educational purposes the record of our 
people, as a whole, in the United States is an amazing one. 
€atholic parochial schols have been multiplied in great num- 
bers and have reached a high degree of efficiency. Our sec- 
ondary schools, where organized, have attracted the attention 
of educators by their thoroughness and excellence, and it 
is our proud boast that our universities and colleges are not 
behind secular institutions in the opportunities for culture 
provided, and are far ahead in that all-round development 
of mind and heart, of taste and feeling, as well as intellect, 
that means so much in education, And the millions needed 
for the maintenance and extension of the superb school 
system we have built up have come, we all remember, from 
the generous self-sacrifice of a people poorer, on the average, 
than the members of most other Churches. 

* + * 

Outside of the Catholic Church religious schools and col- 
leges and universities are maintained, but only with consid- 
erable difficulty and because of large endowments given by 
wealthy men. Did we have like help from individual Cath- 
elics, rich enough to similarly co-operate with our Church 
leaders, what* would we not be able to achieve! Unfor- 
tunately, it is precisely in this we Catholics are lacking. If 
one excepts the splendid charity of the late Count Creighton, 
who used the larger portion of his millions to build and 
endow the Omaha university which will forever perpetuate 
his name, and some few lesser endowments east and west, 
the cause of Catholic education has profited but little at the 
hands of individual Catholics fully as able as their non- 
€atholic contemporaries to give of their abundance to pro- 
mote the advancement and diffusion of knowledge. 








This apparent disinclination of successful Catholic men 
of affairs to practice a virtue especially characteristic of the 
faith they profess is not easy to understand. Self-sacrifice 
in behalf of the commonwealth which protects and fosters 
their acquisitions is incumbent upon them at least as truly 
as upon non-Catholic benefactors of educational progress. 
A well-known Catholic educator of the Middle West, re- 
cently addressing a Kansas City gathering, puts their obliga- 
tion in terms easily understood by all: “The successful busi- 
ness man,” he said, “owes a return to his fellow man, to the 
commonwealth and to God, and he cannot absolve himself 
from doing something to make the world better for his 
having lived in it. It is not by providing liberally for him- 
self and his family that he will pay his debt, for that much 
the heathen does, but by helping to establish centres of con- 
servative influence and sound principle. Under the pro- 
tection of law he has amassed wealth and thinks that he 
holds it firmly and can count on handing it down unim- 
paired to his offspring, Whether that hope will be fulfilled 
depends largely on the quality of education imparted to the 
young and on the character of citizenship developed through 
the safeguards thrown about the future by these centres.” 





The extravagant cost of athletics is again being noticed 
in our newspapers. The comment is one that makes its ap- 
pearance every year following the publication of the reports 
of the Athletic Associations of the big colleges. Harvard’s 
statement, for example, shows a deficit of $10,458, although 
in the year included in the report the receipts from all 
sources amounted to $152,240. This means an expenditure 
per man of something over $37, Harvard’s registration for 
the year having been 4,128. “The amount in itself is not 
much,” says one critic, “but most of it goes that thousands 
of persons may watch what eight or nine or eleven men 
are doing.” This is the objection most generally made. It 
is not possible, of course, to conduct intracollegiate or inter- 
collegiate sports without money, but, as the critic just quoted 
adds, “it is decidedly unfortunate that so much money is 
spent not for the diffusion of the benefits of physical cul- 
ture among the student body at large, but chiefly for the 
development of specialists who perform for the diversion of 
passive spectators.” 





The report on Catholic Education presented to the Na- 
tional Council, Knights of Columbus, in its meeting at De- 
troit last August contained a deserved tribute to the reli- 
gious, men and women, who have rendered such faithful 
service in the cause of education in this country. Referring 
to the financing of educational institutions, the report ex- 
plains how it is that Catholics are able to maintain their 
splendid school system. “Our schools,” it says, “from the 
lowest to the highest, are mainly taught by religious or by 
clergymen who devote themselves to this great cause for its 
own sake and for the good to be accomplished, and not for 
hire. There is nothing in the history of education 
in this country, or in any other, that is so glorious a tribute 
to unselfish devotion to education as is their loyal giving of 
themselves to this work.” 

* * ok 

The religious of the country would be the first to object 
that a money value be put upon their services, yet it is a 
gratifying fact to note how the laity are awakening to the 
truth of the credit due to them, even from a monetary point 
of view. It is gratifying, too, to learn that a movement is 
beginning, to show more generous consideration of the self- 
sacrificing devotion of these loyal workers in the cause of 
Catholic education. From distant Kansas City we recently 
received a pastoral letter in which, among other wise pro- 
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visions for the development of the parochial school system 
in his diocese, Bishop Lillis makes this declaration: “The 
success of our parish schools must be especially attributed 
to the kind and self-sacrificing teachers, who have conse- 
crated their lives to the education of Christian youth. We 
know that the financial means at the disposal of pastors for 
school purposes are at times very limited. But ‘the laborer 
is worthy of his hire,’ and it is only just that the teachers 
of our schools receive at least such remuneration for their 
services as will enable them to provide properly for the 
necessaries of life. Their pay is small indeed, compared 
with the salaries received by teachers in other institrtions.” 
M. Ff. O’C. 





We learn from the Press Bulletin (Dec. 11, 1911) of the 
University that three classes in Bible study have been organized 
for the short course students at the University of Wisconsin. 
The classes are under the leadership of professors in the College 
of Agriculture! 


SOCIOLOGY 


Over a hundred years ago lived a Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, named Malthus, who was the victim of an idea. 
He was persuaded that the human race, if left to itself, 
would grow more quickly than the supply of food, with the 
result that inevitable starvation would at last stare men in 
the face. He was a minister, and therefore he should have 
seen that God, who created man and gave the earth to 
be man’s habitation and the support of his life, must have so 
adapted the earth’s capacity to man’s needs that if properly 
used it would always be able to supply them. But even 
ministers are not always on other than very distant terms 
with God; and so Mr. Malthus prepared to take the matter 
away from God’s providence and to settle it according to 
his own ideas. 

Nowadays we seem to have no fear of the food supply. 
We build railways into new lands to which we give the 
proud name of “granary of the world,” and then flock into 
cities to spend our lives in consuming the products of the 
soil and in growling at high prices. We pay no attention 
to the gradual failure of “the granaries of the world.” When 
land that produced from 25 to 35 bushels an acre becomes so 
impoverished by bad farming as to yield no more than 15 
to 20, and this so feeble as to be in constant danger of rust, 
we break in more virgin land to be subjected to even more 
callous treatment, and go gaily on our way, boasting of the 
millions in our cities and of the granaries of the world that 
feed them. Nevertheless, we are not without such anxieties 
as troubled Malthus; but what we fear now is an increase of 
population out of proportion to the means of enjoyment. 
Every child coming into this world has a right to happiness; 
that is to say, to public playgrounds, ice cream, trips to the 
country, moving pictures, free education in the higher 
sciences and arts without number, and, as it grows up, to 
theatres, operas, all the joys of the “great white way,” fine 
dress, etc., etc., and the child for whom such things cannot 
be provided had better not be born. 

Certain philosophers maintain that disinterestedness is an 
impossibility, and that any zeal one may have for others’ comfort 
springs from the feeling that their discomfort means discomfort 
for one’s self also, This is, of course, an exaggeration. On the 
other hand, such selfish charity is not infrequent; and much 
of the zeal for the happiness of children, and of the convic- 
tion that they had better not be born unless they can enjoy 
it according to the materialistic formula, comes from the 
clear perception that their coming into the world must inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of the same materialistic happiness 








by men and women whose parents had other ideas. How 
many men grow up with an inordinate thirst for pleasure! 
They spend their earnings on themselves lavishly. They 
save nothing, are often in debt; and, as for marriage, they 
say they cannot afford it. “Women are so expensive in these 
days. They dress extravagantly, they can do nothing for 
themselves, they know nothing of domestic economy, they 
measure a man’s value by the depth of his purse. No, sir; 
I can’t afford to marry.” There is a great deal of truth in 
this; but the real reason that these men remain single is 
that they will not curtail, or, rather, abolish, the wasting of 
their means on self-indulgence. As for the young women 
of the same type, they want fine dresses, they want to be 
taken here and there, and have no notion of sacrificing their 
selfishness to the cares and the restraint of a family. If 
they have money of their own, whether earned or unearned, 
it goes to satisfy their greed of pleasure, just as in the case 
of the young man. 

Any one who reflects on what we said lately on the scope 
of this mortal life and the value of existence will see that 
all those ideas are scandalously contrary to Christian teach- 
ing. The ordinary destiny of young men and young women 
is to marry and give to others the priceless benefit of exist- 
ence they themselves have received. This was well enough 
understood in ether days, when girls were proud to spend 
their time in spinning the thread to be woven into the linen 
of their future households, and young men looked upon the 
establishment of themselves in life as the end of the labors 
of their youth. The world would be better and happier to- 
day if young people would lay by their earnings for the 
same purpose and not think so much of their own material pleas- 
ures nor pretend to fear for the happiness of the children 
of the future. 

Some say that sobriety, temperance, self-restraint, thrift, 
would so spoil trade as to make it impossible for such per- 
sons to earn wages, thus frustrating the immediate purpose 
of those virtues. Perhaps they are not altogether wrong. 
But is it necessary to be a wage-earner? How wise would 
those young people be who would leave the city for the 
land that denies support to none. There they would work 
hard, but every stroke would mean competence for them- 
selves and their children. These, instead of being a burden, 
would be a source of wealth, We know what we speak of. 
Fifty years ago we were among the pioneers of a new coun- 
try. Men and women went out into the forest to the log 
hut and the little clearing, and the wholesome privations of 
pioneer life. Sometimes we go back to that country. Com- 
fortable houses have replaced the log huts; the forest has 
disappeared and broad fields stretch out as far as the eye 
can see; barns and cattle sheds fill the farmyard. The stal- 
wart pioneer and his wife, if God has spared them, are 
closing their days in more than comfort, surrounded by 
sons and daughters and grandchildren who owe everything 
to labor in the kindly soil. There is room in this great land 
for millions of such. H. W. 


The Rt. Rev. John P, Farrelly, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland, has 
brought about the establishment of “A Catholic Travelers’ Aid” 
at the Union Depot of that city. There is now in the depot an 
information bureau in charge of a Catholic woman to help the 
large number of Catholic young women who come to the city 
as strangers and on their arrival are at a loss where to find em- 
ployment or a home. The woman in charge makes it her special 
duty to care for these strangers and direct them to homes and 
places where they will be safe from unsuspected dangers. St. 
Louis has a similar bureau, under the auspices of the “Queen’s 
Daughters.” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The high honor in which his episcopal city holds Cardinal Far- 
ley, both as a prelate and as a citizen, has been amply demon- 
strated by the series of remarkable public demonstrations which 
have signalized his home coming. On Sunday evening, January 
21, more than 8,000 persons gathered in and around the Hippo- 
drome for the formal welcome of the laity of the archdiocese. 

United States Senator O’Gorman presided, and eulogistic ad- 
dresses were made by W. Bourke Cockran, Supreme Court 
Justice John J. Delany, Michael J. Mulqueen, president of the 
Catholic Club, and John G. Agar, and Judge Leonard A. Gie- 
gerich read the resolutions. 

His Eminence was presented a set of engrossed resolu- 
tions from the laity, thanking the Pope for the signal honor con- 
ferred upon the New York Archbishop, renewing pledges of 
loyalty to the See of Peter and congratulating Cardinal Farley. 
His Eminence made a modest address of thanks. 

The ecclesiastical ceremony proper took place in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on the morning of January 25. The interior was beau- 
tifully decorated for the occasion, and the great edifice was 
thronged by a reverent congregation of the clergy and laity. The 
celebrant of the pontifical high Mass was the Most Rev. Edmond 
F. Prendergast, D.D., Archbishop of Philadelphia. The sermon 
was preached by Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Cusack, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, After the sermon Rt. Rev. Mgr. Michael 
J. Lavelle, V.G., rector of the Cathedral, delivered an address to 
the Cardinal on behalf of the clergy of the diocese, and Hon. 
Victor J. Dowling, Justice of, the Supreme Court, read an address 
‘on behalf of the laity. The Cardinal made a feeling address of 
thanks to all at the end and imparted the apostolic benediction. 

Thursday evening Cardinal Farley was the guest of the Catholic 
Club at a formal reception at the club-house, 120 Central Park 
South. Over 2,500 members of the club and guests were pre- 
sented to him. 

Two hundred prominént non-Catholics arranged a banquet in 
honor of Cardinal Farley, held on January 30, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. The Hon. Herman A. Metz was chairman and Dr. 
Edwin Zimmerman secretary, A beautiful set of resolutions 
were presented to the Cardinal on this occasion, 





In view of the courtesies extended to His Eminence Cardinal 
Farley and his party on their way to Rome and homeward by 
the officials of the North German Lloyd, it will give pleasure to 
learn that the Holy Father has conferred the Order of St. Greg- 
ory the Great on Mr. Philip Heineken, President of the Board 
of Directors of the North German Lloyd of Bremen, and the 
Commenda of the same Order on Mr. Joseph Anniser, represen- 
tative of the company in Rome, as a mark of his appreciation of 
their kindnesses and good offices to missionaries, priests and 
religious journeying across the Atlantic. 





The pallium was solemnly conferred, by Archbishop Keane, 
on the Most Rev. James J. Keane, at St. Raphael’s Cathedral, 
Dubuque, Iowa, on Sunday, January 21, and on the Most Rev. 
Edmond F, Prendergast, by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, in 
the Cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul, Philadelphia, on January 31. 





Statistics just published indicate that the De Paul Insti- 
tute for Deaf Mutes, Cranford Avenue, Brookline, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., conducted by the Sisters of Charity, ranks fourth 
among all the private schools for the deaf in the United 
States. It has a present enrollment of 52 pupils, despite the 
fact that it has been in existence but three years, and it is 
surpassed in the number of its pupils by only three institu- 
tions, those at St. Francis, Wis., Chicago and St. Louis, al- 
though these three schools have been established a quarter 
of a eentury, or longer. The De Paul Institute for Deaf 





Mutes at Pittsburgh has never turned away a child, no mat- 
ter how poor, and its managers say they never will. 





Those who are engaged in Catholic education will be in- 
terested in the official statistics of schools for Deaf Mutes 
in the United States, just published by the “American Annals 
of the Deaf,” Washington, D. C. Therein we find that only 
eleven dioceses in the United States have made any provi- 
sion at all for the education of Deaf Mute children. In 
these eleven dioceses there are twelve Catholic schools, 
with a total enrollment of 1,050 children. In four of these 
Catholic schools, however, which are supported by public 
funds, namely two in New York, one in Brooklyn, and one 
in Buffalo, there are 661 children enrolled, leaving 389 Deaf 
Mute children being educated under Catholic auspices 
throughout the rest of the country. There is only one Cath- 
olic school for the Deaf west of the Mississippi River, nor 
is it to be found until the Pacific slope is reached at Oak- 
land, Cal., notwithstanding the fact that in this vast stretch 
of territory the Catholic Deaf Mute population is four times 
greater than in the State of New York. Outside the State 
of New York, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, there are only sixty teachers 
engaged in instructing Deaf Mute children in Catholic 
Schools for the Deaf. And if we except the State of New 
York, only 389 Catholic Deaf Mute children are being edu- 
cated in Catholic schools. The remaining thousands are 
either being educated in non-Catholic schools, where their 
faith is being stolen from them, or they are receiving no 
education at all. In State Institutions for the Deaf the doc- 
trines of Protestantism and infidelity seem to form a part 
of the daily instruction, and as a result some of the most 
zealous Protestant Ministers are working amongst Deaf 
Mutes in this country to-day are children of Catholic 
parents. When we consider that careful statistics indicate 
there are nearly 8,000 Catholic Deaf Mutes in the United 
States, and at least one-half of them are of school age, the 
problem of Catholic Deaf Mute education assumes an aspect 
of seriousness, 





The annual procession of the Holy Name Societies in 
New Orleans was this year of enormous dimensions, and the 
services following were marked by an incident which evoked 
comment from all the city papers. While Archbishop Blenk 
was addressing those of the paraders who had been able to 
find room in the great church of St. Joseph, one of the 
largest in America, the lights suddenly went out, leaving 
the crowded congregation in darkness, but “His Grace’s 
masterful presence of mind,” said the Daily Item, “showed 
him the great leader that he is, and averted what might have 
been a panic but for the admirable strength of character he 
displayed in continuing to speak, and with increased force, 
at the critical moment, thus chaining the attention of the 
immense gathering.” Father Weldon, C.M., the first speaker, 
said the first Holy Name Society in America was founded, 
informally and unwittingly, by George Washington among 
his half-starved, ragged soldiers at Valley Forge. “In that 
darkest hour of our country’s history Washington issued a 
general order forbidding, under the severest penalties of 
military discipline, the misuse of the Sacred Name of God, 
and declared that profanity was without excuse. How, he 
reasoned, can we expect the blessing of the God of armies 
on our work if we insult His Holy Name?” The whole pro- 
ceedings in honor of the Holy Name were reported at length ~ 
and favorably commented on by the city journals. 





The Rev. Alphonsus S. Donlon, S.J., has been appointed Presi- 
dent of the Georgetown University, to succeed the Rev. Joseph S. 
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Himmel, who retires on account of ill health. The new presi- 
dent is a graduate of Georgetown. 


SCIENCE 


The Chief Engineer of the Chicago Great Western Railroad 
has been studying systematically excessive fuel consumption by 
railways. His figures show a wanton waste of $50,000,000 per 
annum, and an expenditure of $200,000,000 to obtain an $80,000,000 
efficiency, a further waste of $120,000,000. This amounts to a 
total waste of $170,000,000 a vear, or $465,750 a day. He suggests 
a bureau of experts for the furthering of improvements in firing 
devices, a school for firemen, the more scientific ordering of 
locomotives, and a closer watch on exposed coal bunkers. In 
sixteen years the fuel bills of the railroads of the United States 
have increased by $108,902,000, 





Deflocculation, a process of reducing substances to such an 
extreme state of subdivision that the resulting particles float sus- 
pended in a liquid than which they are specifically denser, is, 
according to the belief of Dr. Acheson recently expressed before 
the London Society of Chemical Industry, a reduction to the 
ultimate molecule, each molecule being encircled in an envelope 
of jelly. Mr. Jerome Alexander, from measurements made under 
the direction of Dr. Acheson, finds that a particle of deflocculated 
graphite has a diameter of 75 millionths of a millimeter (3 
millionths of an inch), so that it would take more than 13,000 
of these particles to span a distance of one millimeter (0.04 
inches). Particles of ordinarily finely disintegrated graphite are 
1,000 times as large as these deflocculated motes. 

F. Tonporr, S.J. 


PERSONAL 


The affliction of little Prince Jaime, King Alfonso’s second son, 
has called attention to the fact that his name is not Castilian in 
form; for the Castilians, like the Galicians, write Santiago -in- 
stead of Jaim®. Before the union of the crowns of Aragon and 
Castile, by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, the name of 
James had never been borne by a Castilian prince, though it was 
common enough outside the charmed circle of royalty. As kings 
of Aragon had borne the name, it was natural that after the union 
there should be a wish to bestow it on some members of the royal 
family. This was done, but instead of taking the Castilian form 
of Santiago, recourse was had to the Aragonese form of Jaime, 
which, by the way, is the name of the rival claimant to the crown, 
Jaime de Borbon. Another form of the same name, which, 
however, is now seldom met, is Jacobo; but all three hark back 
to the patron of Spain, St. James, whose shrine at Compostela, 
in the province of Galicia, is a place of pilgrimage known to the 
whole world. 


In a bright, crisp editorial on “Plain Speaking,” the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, by way of illustration, says: “The reason why 
Father Vaughan is an effective orator is partly that his speech 
is as clear as a pane of glass—if he uses a long word of Latin 
origin there is a reason. An audience does not hungrily wait 
upon the utterance of one whom it does not understand. The 
talker who drives home to men’s hearts is he who puts his mean- 
ing in such terms that the slowest and the dullest cannot miss it. 
He does not use ten words when one will do.” 


OBITUARY 


After eighty years of an eventful life, forty of which were 
spent in the mission of Rio de Janeiro, where he was popular 
with all classes and always the friend of the poor, Padre Antonio 
MacNamara passed from this life to the reward of his labors on 





November 10, 1911. Padre MacNamara was a native of Ireland 
and was a man of rare accomplishments. After a brilliant course 
of studies in literature and the sciences in Dublin, he continued 
these studies in the Royal Academy of the Beaux Arts of Lon- 
don, Later he emigrated to the Argentine Republic, married hap- 
pily and started a promising career among so many fellow exiles 
from Erin in the country of his adoption. The death of his wife, 
who succumbed after the birth of a son, turned his thoughts to 
the priesthood. After the usual preparation in theology, he re- 
paired to Rome, where he had an audience with Pius IX, was 
ordained in Paris and, after a brief visit to his native land, again 
embarked for America. On his arrival he took an active part in 
alleviating the sufferings of the victims of yellow fever in Buenos 
Aires. A traveler who had experienced the hospitality of Padre 
MacNamara shortly before his death writes in the Christmas 
issue of the Southern Cross: “Gloomy thoughts do not harmonize 
with the spirit of Christmas; but one must remember the dead. 
Rio and the world will disappear, but there is another Paradise 
of perennial beauty where the perfume never leaves the flowers, 
and where the joy of Christmas is everlasting. In that bright 
land, I trust, the spirit of the venerable priest, Father Anthony 
MacNamara, has*found repose.” 





Rt. Rev. Roger Ryan, Vicar-General of the Archdiocese of 
Dubuque, Iowa, who died on January 9, was born in Hospital, 
County Limerick, Ireland, April 6, 1842. He received his clas- 
sical education at the Monastery of Mount Melleray, County 
Waterford, and coming to America in 1866, entered St. Vincent’s 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, but the climate disagreeing 
with him, he removed to Milwaukee, and was there ordained by ° 
Archbishop Henni, March 13, 1869. St. Patrick’s Church, Du- 
buque, was his first mission, and he remained pastor of it forty- 
three years, during which time he won the esteem of his su- 
periors and the intense and devoted love of those to whom he 
ministered, 

In May, 1896, Pope Leo XIII conferred on him the dignity of 
Domestic Prelate. Monsignor Ryan’s humility was demonstrated 
by his declining other honors, preferring to live and die among 
the people. He was the confidential adviser of three Archbishops 
of Dubuque, his ability and judgment in ecclesiastical matters 
being unexcelled. His death was the result of injuries from a 
fall which he suffered four weeks previous, His end was that 
of a true servant of God. The present Archbishop, James J. 
Keane, sang the solemn Mass in St. Raphael’s Cathedral, and his 
predecessor, Archbishop John J. Keane, gave the final blessing. 

Father Alexander Ascheberg, of the Seciety of Jesus, died 
recently, at the house of the Jesuit Fathers, Mankato, Minn. 
He was born in Miinster, Westphalia, in 1848, and was the last 
surviving member of the noble family of de Ascheberg. Father 
Ascheberg acted as chaplain in the Franco-German war and re- 
ceived, many years later, a medal of honor from the Emperor of 
Germany. This official recognition of his services to the wounded 
on the field of battle was conveyed to him while he was attached 
to the Church of the Holy Trinity, Boston. 








The Rev. William G. Licking, C.SS.R., formerly Provincial of 
the Redemptorists in the Eastern District of the United States, 
died at St. Agnes’ Hospital, Philadelphia, on January 20. Father 
Licking was born October 1, 1857, in New York, and was a pupil 
at the parochial school of St. Alphonsus. At twelve he entered 
the Preparatory College of the Redemptorists in Baltimore, and 
completed his classical studies at Ilchester, Md. He entered the 
Redemptorist novitiate at Annapolis in 1875, taught in the Pre- 
paratory College of his Order at North East, and later exercised 
the ministry in the Mission Church, Boston, He was named Pro- 
vincial in 1897, an office he retained for twelve years. 





